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THE SAUCY ROGUL. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
TuERE is a saucy rogue, well known 
To youth and gray-beard, maid and crone— 
A boy, with eyes that mirth bespeak, 
With curly locks and dimpled cheek; 
He has a sly, demurish air. 
But, maiden fair, 
Take care, take care! 
His dart may wound you, unaware! 


With bow and arrows in his hand 
He wanders up and down the land; 
Tis jolly sport to aim a dart 
At some poor maiden’s fluttering heart 
She wonders what has hurt her there. 
Ah, maiden fair, 
Take care, take care! 
His dart may wound you, unaware! 


Her nimble hands the distaff ply; 
A gallant soldier-lad rides by; 
He gives her such a loving glance 
Her heart stands still, as in a trance, 
', And death-pale sinks the maiden fair. 
Quick, mother there, 
Give heed, take care, 
Else you may lose her, unaware! 


Who stands there laughing at the door? 
That rogue, who triumphs thus once more! 
Both lad and maiden he has hit, 
And laughs as though his sides would split. 
And so he sports him every where; 

Now here, now there; 

He mocks your care; 
You fall his victim, unaware. 


Now who so masterful and brave 
To catch and hold this saucy knave? 
Whoever binds him strong and fast, 
His name and deed shall always last. 
But, if this dangerous task you dare, 
Beware! take care 
Lest ill you fare! 
i The rogue may catch you, unaware ! 
4 . = Ss. 8. C 


“WHO STANDS THERE LAUGHING AT THE DOOR?” 
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A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 


Axsove the bones 
St, Ursula owns, 
And those of the Virgin she chaperons ; 
Above the boats, 
And the bridge that floats, 

And the Rhine, and the steamers’ smoky throats ; 
Above tae chitcneys and quaint tiled roofs, 
Above the ciatter of wheels and hoofs, 
Above Newmarbet's open space, 

Above that consecrated place 

Where the genu:ne bones of the Magi seen are, 

And the dozen shops of the true Farina; 
Higher than even old Hohestrasse, 
Whose houses threaten the timid passer: 

Above them all, 
Through scaffolds tall 

And spires like delicate limbs in splinters, 
The great Cologne’s 
Cathedral stones 

Climb through the storms of eight hundred 

winters, 

Unfinished there, 
In high mid-air 

The towers halt like a broken prayer; 
Through years belated, 
Unconsummated, 

The hopes of its architect quite frustrated ; 
Its very youth, 
They say, forsooth, 

With a dreadfully shocking story mated, 
And every stone 
With a curse of its own 

Instead of that “sermon” Shakspeare stated, 
Since the day its choir, 
Which all admire, 

By the great archbishop was consecrated. 


Ah! that was a day, 
One well might say, 
To be marked with the largest, whitest stone 
To be found in the quarries of all Cologne! 
Along the Rhine 
From old Rheinstein 
The people flowed like their own good wine; 
From Geisenheim 
And Ingelheim, 
From Riides- and even Biides-heim, 
From the famed Cats’ Castle of St. Goarshausen 
To the pictured heights of Assmannshausen, 
And up the track 
Past famed Schwalbach 
And the clustering tiles of Bacharach, 
From Bingen thence 
To old Mayence, 
From every castellated crag, 
Where the robber chieftains kept their “swag,” 
The folk poured in, and Obercassel 
Shone with the pomp of knight and vassal ; 
And flowing on from near and far, 
As the Rhine to its bosom draws the Ahr, 
Or takes the arm of the sober Mosel, 
So, in Cologne, knight, squire, and losel 
Choked up the city’s gates with men 
From old St. Stephen to Zint Miérjen. 


What had they come to see? Ah me! 
I fear no glamour of pageantry, 
Nor sacred zeal 
For Church’s weal, 
Nor faith in the Virgins’ bones to heal, 
Drew these, who, dyed in deep transgression, 
Still in each nest 
On every crest 
Kept stolen goods in their possession; 
But only their gout : 
For a—something new— 
No longer the roast of a wandering Jew— 
But, to be exact, 
To see, in fact, 
A Christian soul in the very act 
Of being damned, sans cérémonie, 
By the devil, in proprid persond. 


For the rumor had flown 
Throughout Cologne 

That the Church, in fact, was the devil’s own, 
That the architect, 
Being long “ suspect,” 


Had confessed to the bishop that he had wreckt | 


Not only his own soul, but had lost 
The very first Christian soul that crosst 
The sacred threshold, and all, in fine, 

For that very beautiful design 

Of the wonderful choir 

They were pleased to admire, 
And really he must be allowed to say, 
To speak in a purely business way, 
That, taking the ruling market prices 
Of souls and churches in such a crisis, 

It would be shown— 

And his Grace must own— 
It was really a bargain for Cologne! 


Such was the tale 
That turned cheeks pale 
With the thought that the Enemy might prevail, 
And the church doors snap 
With a thunder-clap 
On some Christian soul in this devil’s trap! 
But a wiser few, 
Who thought that they knew 
Cologne’s archbishop, replied: “ Pooh! pooh! 
Just watch and wait, 
And sure as fate 


You'll find that the bishop will give checkmate.” | 


One here might note 
How the popular vote, 

As shown in all legend and anecdote, 
Declares that all breaches 
Of trust that o’erreaches 

The devil, is really quite proper, and teaches 
That, really, if you 
“Give the devil his due,” 


In spite of the proverb, it’s something you'll rue. | 
Who is this bending forward with glorified head, 


But to lie and deceive him, 
To use and to leave him, 


From Job up to Faust, is the way to receive him; | 


Though no one has heard 











It ever averred, 
That the “Father of Lies” ever yet broke his 


word, 
But has left this position, 
In every tradition, 
To be taken alone by the truth-loving Christian. 


Boom! from the tower. 
It is the hour. 

The host pours in in its pomp and its power, 
Of banners and pyx, 
And high crucifix, 

And croziers and other processional sticks, 
And no end of Marys 
In quaint reliquaries, 

To gladden the souls of all true antiquaries ; 
And an osculum pacis, 
A myth to the masses, 


Who trusted their faith more to mail and cui- 


rasses— 
All borne by the throng 
Who are marching along 
To the square of the Dom with processional 
song, 
And the flaming of dips, 
And the bending of hips, 
And the chanting of hundred perfunctory lips, 
And some good little boys 
Who had come up from Neuss 
And the Quirinuskirche to show off their voice— 
All march to the square 
Of the great Dom, and there 
File right and left, leaving alone and quite bare 
A covered sedan, 
Containing—so ran 
The rumor—the victim to take off the ban! 


They have left it alone. 
They have sprinkled each stone 

Of the porch with a sanctified eau-de- Cologne, 
Guaranteed in this case 
To remove every trace 

Of a sulphurous presence in that sacred place. 
Two Carmelites stand 
On the right and left hand 

Of the covered sedan-chair, to wait the com- 


man 
Of the prelate to throw 
Up the cover, and show 
The form of the victim in terror below. 
here’s a pause, and a prayer, 
Then the signal ! 
And there 
Stands a woman — by all that is good and is 
fair! 


A woman! and known 
To them all: one must own 
Too well known to the many to-day to be shown 
As a martyr, or e’en 
As a Christian. A queen 
Of pleasaunce and ‘revel, of glitter and sheen! 
So bad that the worst 
Of Cologne spake up first, 
And declared ’twas an outrage to suffer one curst, 
And already a fief 
Of the Satanic chief, 
To martyr herself for the Church’s relief. 
But in vain fell the sneer 
On the rest, who, I fear, 
Entre nous, felt a strong inclination to cheer. 


A woman! and there 
She stands, in the glare 
Of the pitiless sun and their pitiless stare— 
A woman, still young, ° 
With garments that clung 
To a figure, though wasted with passion, and 
wrung 
With remorse and despair, 
Yet still passing fair ; 
With jewels and gold in her dark shining hair, 
And cheeks that were faint 
*Neath her dyes and her paint— 
A woman most surely, but scarcely a saint! 


She moves, She has gone 
From their pity and scorn ; 
She has mounted alone 
The first step of stone, 
And the broad swinging doors she wide open 
has thrown; 
Then pauses, and turns 
As the altar blaze burns 
On her cheeks, and with one sudden gesture she 
spurns 
Archbishop and prior, 
Knight, lady, and friar, 


And her voice rings out clear from the vault of 


the choir: 


“O men of Cologne! 
What I was ye have known; 
What I am, as I stand here, One knoweth alone. 
If it be but His will, 
I shall pass from Him still, 
Lost, curst, and degraded. I reckon no ill 
If still by that sign 
Of His anger divine 
One soul shall be spared: He hath blessed more 
than mine. 
Omen of Cologne! 
Stand forth, if ye own 
A faith like to this, or more fit to atone, 
And take ye my place, 
And God give you grace 
To stand and confront Him, like me, face to face !” 


She paused. But aloof 
They all stand. No reproof 
Breaks the silence that fills the celestial roof. 
One instant—no more— 
She halts at the door; 
Then enters! .... A flood from the roof to the 


Fills the church rosy red. 
She is gone! 
But instead, 


And hands stretched to save? 
Sure this is no slave 
Of the powers of Evil in awful conclave! 


l 





They press to the door, 


But too late! All is o’er! 
Naught remains but a woman’s form prone on 
the floor. 


But they still see a trace 
Of that glow in her face 
That they saw in the light of the altar’s high blaze, 
On the Image that stands, 
With the Babe in its hands, 
Enshrined in the churches of all Christian lands. 


A Ze Deum sung, 
A censer high swung, 
With praise, benediction, and i 
Proclaim that the curse 
Is removed, and no worse 
Is the Dom for the trial; in fact, the reverse, 
For instead of their losing 
A soul by abusing 
The Evil One’s faith, they get one of his choosing. 


Thus the legend is told. 
You will find in the old 
Vaulted aisles of the Dom, stiff in marble, or cold 
In iron and brass, 
In gown and cuirass, 
The knights, priests, and bishops that came to 
that mass; 
And high o’er the rest, 
With her Babe at her breast, 
The image of Mary Madonna, the blest. 
But you look round in vain 
On each high pictured pane 
For the woman most worthy to walk in her train. 





wide flung, 


Yet standing to-day 
O’er the dust and the clay, 
Midst the ghosts of a life that has long passed 
away, 
In the slow-sinking sun, 
Looking softly upon 
That stained-glass procession, I scarce miss the 
one 
Tt does not reveal, 
For I know, and I feel, 
That these are but shadows—the woman was real! 
Bret Harte. 
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I@ Cut Paper Patterns of the TAREE NEw 
AND STYLISH SPRING Sult's, tlustrated on page 
141, viz., Louis Quatorze Basque with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-Shirt, and Walking Shirt ; 
Slashed Basque, Flowing Over-Skirt, and Walk- 
ing Skirt; and Double-breasted Coat, Long 
Wrinkled Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, 
are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each complete suit. Full Catalogues of our 
Cut Paper Patterns, without Illustrations, sent 
Sree on application ; Forty-page Illustrated Cata- 
logues, on receipt of Ten Cents, 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich assortment of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House, 
Visiting, and Evening Dresses and Walking 
Suits; Children’s Dresses ; Masquerade Cos- 
tumes; Girls Hats; Ladies’ Basques, Vests, 
Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Cravats, and Chignons ; 
Monograms, Fans, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; 
with varied literary and artistic attractions, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 22 contains a double-page 
series of sketches in Norway, the beginning of a 
new story by the author of “ Patty,” and other in- 
teresting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for March t. 





PAPA AND MAMMA. 


E are often amused at the habit grave 
middle-aged people have of address- 

ing each other as Papa and Mamma. It is 
equally as droll to hear the same appella- 
tives from the lips of young gentlemen and 
ladies whose eldest boys have not yet ex- 
changed little dresses for a distinctively 
masculine costume. The pretty Christian 
name of the young wife is as little used as 
though she had never had it. She is no 
longer Florence, or Edith, or Susan, but al- 
ways and every where “Mamma,” as though 
all her womanhood had been condensed in 
the one absorbing crucible of the small per- 
son she holds in her arms. Even the occa- 
sional Pet, or Darling, or Mignonne, which 
used to slip from the husband’s tongue in 
moments of inadvertence, to the covert 
amusement of the chance listener, is at pres- 
ent a thing of by-gone days. She is only 
queen-dowager now, mother of the reigning 
monarch, and recognized as such by her lit- 
tle world, to the excluding of every other 
claim on her part for consideration. So 
with the youthful father. He was formerly 
Frank, Jonathan, or Hezekiah, but these eu- 


| phonious cognomens are buried beneath new 


formations, and as lost to view as the prim- 
itive rock under the sparkling mica or the 
golden clinging moss. “Papa likes this,” 
“Papa disapproves of that,” “ Papa’s will is 
law,” observes, with dignity, the lady of the 
gentleman who is papa to the midget in the 
cradle, the wee, round-faced, wrinkled mite 





in flannel and cambric, who takes so little 
room and makes so much disproportionate 
noise in the world. 

As the children grow older it is singular 
to notice how the parents caressingly con- 
tinue to allude to themselves always in the 
third person when speaking to their off- 
spring. Itis: “Mamma never sits with her 
foot under her, Polly ;” “Papa never wears 
out the knees of his trousers, Tom ;” “Mam- 
ma’s feelings are hurt, Louise ;” “Papa is 
very sorry, but he will be obliged to whip 
you, Jack.” It does not occur to either of 
the firm matrimonial that it is quite as 
straightforward to say, “I will do so and 
so,” and a trifle more emphatic and impress- 
ive. The adoption of these titles was at 
first a sign and corroboration to all the 
world of the happiness their wearers felt in 
belonging to the great army of parents. In- 
sensibly the trick of their invariable use be- 
came confirmed, and at last it grew too in- 
veterate to be noticed or dropped even on 
formal occasions. 

Pet names of all sorts should be sacredly 
kept and confined to the privacy of the 
home. They are not part and parcel of so- 
ciety’s knowledge of us and our ways oftliv- 
ing. Married people, as well as others, 
should preserve in public a certain polished 
propriety of manner consistent with using 
the Christian name in addressing each oth- 
er, but, except to and among intimate friends, 
rigidly confining, mutual allusions to the 
formal Mr. and Mrs., or the dignified “ My 
husband” and “ My wife.” As for Papa and 
Mamma, let the children keep them for their 
own, and so far as the persons themselves 
are implicated, let them be used at least 
only in the nursery. 





OUT-OF-THE-WAY DISHES. 


HERE are a good many valuable dishes 
which are either in bad repute as coarse 
articles of food, or are forgotten and only to 
be seen in old-fashioned families ; and we 
should be able to increase our variety some- 
what if we occasionally remembered them, 
or looked about us and made inquiries in 
the old mansions or hovels concerning them. 
Who can not call to mind some one of those 
old dwellings where the mistress does as her 
grandmother did before her, with her pot- 
pourri of rose leaves in the old china jug, in 
the one case in the parlor, and in the other 
in the kitchen, with crook-necks’ over the 
high shelf, and long strings of tiny savory 
onions hanging about them, only one at a 
time of the choice things to be used for add- 
ing flavor to some dish, and all of them, if 
one looked with the same eye to grace and 
tint, an ornament of beauty past buying? 
In among them will be the bunches of 
herbs—the pot-herbs of fennel and parsley, 
the sweet herbs that distil faint perfume on 
the air with every waft of the steam beneath 
them, thyme, sage, mint, marjoram, and 
sweet-basil, and all of them, though now 
but kitchen herbs, once parts of ancient 
song and verse. There, also, will be the 
dried bulbs of the purple orchis which in 
heat and thunder keep the milk from sour- 
ing. On the fire, perhaps, a curious prepa- 
ration will be simmering—greens, but ten- 
der and needing no vinegar or dressing, as 
they are the common sorrel leaves stewed 
in no water, but in their own juice, and sea- 
soned to the fancy ; or perhaps a pot of dhal 
will be bubbling—split peas with curry, bits 
of onion and butter, and “three cloves 
chopped fine.” On this same fire it is not 
at all unlikely that a dish of sour-krout may 
be in preparation, sweet and odorless, and 
wondering at the bad name it has in the 
world, made with such care to renew its 
brine frequently, and its linen cover being 
so often rinsed, that it has none but an ap- 
petizing smell; if it is in the summer, too, 
hop tops will be boiling in a little flat pan 
as a sort of substitute for asparagus, for 
however well-to-do in the world now the 
family may be, the traditions of a time when 
inventive genius had to apply itself to turn 
every thing to account are still preserved 
with them. If you look in the store-room 
of any such house you will find an odd array 
of jars ; there will be a pot of coarse “ car- 


‘rageen moss” picked up on some afternoon 


excursion to the sea-beach, and cleansed 
and dried for blanc-mange; there will be 
strange pickles, samphire whose little pulpy 
red reeds have been covered with hot vin- 
egar and spices, gathered on the marshes, 
no longer with the dangers that accompa- 
nied its plucking in the time of the crazed 
old Lear: 


“The crows and choughs that winged the midway 
air 
Show scarce 80 as beetles, Half way down 


Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 


Here, too, are bottles of the nasturtium 
seeds that answer all the purposes of foreign 
capers, and cost nothing. There are pots of 
the Jerusalem artichoke, too, so called by 
corrupting its own pretty name of Girasole, 
because the plant producing it turns always 
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toward the sun; and here are jars of East 
India sauces and pickles all made at home, 
but with such cunning disguise and deceit 
of raw ginger, red peppers, garlic, turmeric, 
and mustard that only the trained palate 
knows the difference. Preserves and sweet- 
meats, also, of unaccustomed sorts will ap- 
pear here—a rhubarb marmalade, one of 
the red Malta orange, the blood orange that 
grows from a graft of orange on pomegran- 
ate, another of green orange peel that brings 
the whole tropics about the taster, mulber- 
ry sirup for sore throats, Normandy biffens, 
or apples shrivelled in the oven, to be stewed 
in the winter days; jars of candied lemon 
peel, and of a foreign flavored jam made of 
the red hips of the wild-rose bushes, stewed 
and strained and sweetened and strength- 
ened with a dash of spirit, something, per- 
haps, after the pattern of the old rose con- 
serve of the Venetians; flasks of noyau made 
of honey and peach kernels; and another 
home-made cordial—a maraschino-like thing 
of beech leaves steeped in sirup, gin, and 
sugar—in fact, all manner of curious and 
strange little compotes and rarities that one 
would never see any where else under the 
sun, and memory of many of which has quite 
died from among us. 

Any housekeeper who knows how un- 
pleasant it is always to be obliged to set 
the same round and routine before her 
guests, would be thankful for any thing 
that enlivens it, that varies it with a new 
sensation; and it has often struck us that 
it would be a good plan if our country tour- 
ists made friends now and then with some 
of the simple families of the old farm-houses, 
and learned where the arcana of their kitch- 
en secrets differ from their own. We all 
know how good it seems to come home to 
our own table and the manner of cooking 
to which we have been accustomed, even 
after the most luxurious of hotel tables ; and 
we all know how useful it is, when the ap- 
petite is poor, once in a while to spend a day 
or two away from home, and taste the cus- 
toms of other kitchens and dining tables. 
Some little quaint thing that nobody ever 
heard of, or at any rate ever tasted, is a 
treasure to the tired brain of the provider, 
and even if it is not a complete success, it 
has changed the current of monotonous 
dishes; and, as in other things, it is some- 
times better to have failed than not to have 
tried at all. Meantime, there is some reason 
for the self-satisfaction of noted cooks, even 
if not quite to the extent of the one who 
considered the inventor of a new sauce as 
the equal of a great general; for the one 
who puts together a new dish is certainly, 
to a larger degree than it would seem, in en- 
livening, in gratifying, in pleasing, a family 
benefactor. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SUITS, 


HE costumes illustrated on page 141, of the 
first three of which cut paper patterns are 
now published, are the prettiest models brought 
out for the woolen dresses worn during early 
spring, and for the muslins and other cottons 
prepared for midsummer. Ladies who make up 
their wardrobes in advance of the season, during 
the quiet of Lent and in the rainy days of March, 
will find these designs useful, as they are of 
graceful shapes that are generally becoming, and 
are so simple that they will be easily made and 
easily laundried. When woolen goods are used, 
pipings, pleatings, vest, cuffs, and collar of plain 
or striped silks are the trimmings; for cotton 
goods the pleatings are of the same fabric, though 
often plain instead of figured, and a border woven 
in the pattern is the trimming for the over-skirt 
and basque. Silesia linings are necessary for 
wool and silk basques made by these patterns, 
but cotton goods are apt to shrink in washing, 
and should not be lined. 

The Louis Quatorze basque is of very simple 
shape, with the front pointed as a vest, and the 
outline of the vest shown by perforations. In 
the dress illustrated a different pattern is used 
for the vest, and the edge is bordered, but if the 
entire suit is of one piece of goods, the vest is 
merely outlined by the border, and the effect is 
quite as pretty. The Parisian fashion of cutting 
the neck pointed in front in \/ shape is adopted 
in this basque, and the pretty Breton lace frills 
and the Louis XIV. cravats of white muslin will 
be worn with such dresses. The curtain over- 
skirt of this suit represents one of the plainest 
styles of the many over-skirts known by this 
name. It is very much used at present in the 
furnishing houses for the silk and woolen dress- 
es now being made for the spring opening. When 
expensive materials are used this over-skirt is 
permanently arranged on a lower skirt, which is 
concealed by it, and is therefore of less expensive 
silk, or perhaps silesia. Percale or gingham suits 
have each part of the dress separate in order 
that it may be easily washed. 

The slashed basque of the second suit has the 
long side bodies of the back beginning in the 
shoulder seams; many ladies are loath to relin- 
quish these long shapely seams, as they make a 
short waist appear longer, and are also becoming 
to stout figures. The seam down the middle of 
the back is dispensed with, according to a fash- 
ion introduced late in the winter in Parisian dress- 
es and wraps. The slashing below the waist al- 
lows the full back of the over-skirt to escape 





without being flattened, and is easier ironed than 
if it were pleated in postilion fashion. The nov- 
elty about the over-skirt is its flowing folds in a 
single Watteau pleat; the front is a long wrin- 
kled apron. The patterns of over-skirts for wash 
dresses are given with as few gores as possible, 
as bias seams do not wash as well as straight 
ones. If the fabric is not wide enough, it is best 
to join the selvedges together, and thus make firm 
straight seams. 

The double-breasted coat is one of the best de- 
signs for woolen suits prepared for early spring 
use. The coat is of a jaunty shape that is suit- 
able for the street without any other wrap—a thing 
to be considered in making spring costumes. The 
front is lapped in the becoming double-breasted 
shape, and has the stylish revers collar, yet is 
quite close enough at the throat to render a vest 
unnecessary. It is usual here to wear a flat fold- 
ed scarf like those worn by gentlemen, with such 
open-throated waists, but in Paris the frill of lace 
or a low pointed collar is preferred. Another 
feature about this coat is the polka effect on the 
hips given by removing the seam from the waist 
line quite low on the hips, and adding there the 
short shapely “skirt” of the coat. Ladies who 
are very stout object to double-breasted coats ; 
this pattern can be made single-breasted by sim- 
ply turning under for a hem the part that pro- 
jects over the left side, and buttoning it straight 
down the middle. The long over-skirt has a styl- 
ish clinging apron and very bouffant back dra- 
pery. Directions are given for draping the back 
without tapes, but a series of tapes of different 
lengths, suspended from the belt and buttoned 
to the over-skirt at intervals, will be better for 
wash dresses ; button-holes should be cut in the 
tapes, and thread buttons should be sewed on the 
wrong side of the over-skirt. 

To trim the lower skirt of these suits one or 
two flounces are used; they are cut straight, from 
selvedge to selvedge, are hemmed on each edge 
by machine, and are laid in inch-wide side pleats. 
When finished, the flounce is stitched on the skirt 
an inch or more below the upper edge, to give it 
a standing heading. This is not new, but it is 
the accepted trimming at present for plain skirts. 
The flounces are merely meant as a border to the 
lower skirt, yet they are usually deep enough to 
conceal all that part of the lower skirt not hidden 
by the over-skirt. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT SPRING SUITS. 


The large furnishing houses are preparing taste- 
ful suits for the spring of plain gros grain trimmed 
with striped satin and moiré of the same shade. 
Black suits of these materials are in the greatest 
number, but there are also blue-grays, moss green, 
and drab silk suits made in the same way. Two 
leading styles prevail in these dresses, viz., the 
basque with a short round skirt on which the 
over-skirt is permanently draped, and the second 
suit, which has the princesse back, while the front 
has a basque and over-skirt. The latter is very 
dressy, and when completed resembles the prin- 
cesse polonaise with basque front illustrated in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI.; this is commended to 
correspondents who have asked early hints for 
making black silk short suits. The short round 
narrow skirt is merely a foundation, and for this 
is used cheap black silk, such as is sold for $1 a 
yard. The princesse back is of handsome black 
gros grain, and is cut with a middle seam and 
wide short side forms, beginning in the armholes, 
Low down in the middle seam some pleated full- 
ness is added, and this furnishes two straight 
breadths that are bouffantly draped in the back 


upon the foundation skirt, and are long enough - 


to conceal the light-weight silk used for this 
foundation. The front of the waist is a plain 
single-breasted basque piped on*the edge with 
striped satin and moiré, and trimmed with a re- 
vers of the striped satin. The front breadths of 
the skirt have a curtain over-skirt draped upon 
them the shape of that illustrated on page 141, 
but more fully pleated, and sewed there perma- 
nently. This over-skirt is bordered with a straight 
piece of the striped goods three inches wide, show- 
ing two watered stripes with one of satin between. 
The space low in front left bare from the knee 
down is covered with box pleats of silk with 
striped satin between; this is very deep where 
the curtain front parts and discloses it, but is 
sloped away at the sides, and forms a narrower 
flounce behind, The drapery of the back is piped 
on the lower edges and the sides, and is held 
close to the sides by large long-looped bows of 
the striped satin. The coat sleeves have a plain 
cuff of striped satin. 

Other suits of the same kinds of silk have habit 
basques that are quite broad and square in the 
back, and are ornamented by having a very close- 
ly pleated face of watered satin put in the lower 
part of the three seams. The short skirt has a 
flounce made in the new way, of plain straight 
silk, eight inches deep, laid at intervals in scant 
side pleats, in each of which is sewed a fan to 
match the fans in the basque. The over-skirt 
trims the lower skirt by being draped across like 
an apron in front, with straight panels of watered 
satin down the sides. Other over-skirts have two 
apron draperies with striped scarfs sewed length- 
wise upon them, and a striped end introduced in 
the bouffant back breadths. 


TO REMODEL DRESSES. 


In remodelling silk or woolen suits of last sea- 
son the short pointed revers collar meeting at 
the top of the darts will be much used. This will 
be made of plain satin, or else with moiré stripes. 
Another plan will be a striped satin collar that 
extends down each side of the front to the end 
of the basque, as if outlining a vest. Large long- 
looped bows that form a jabot partly down each 
side will be made of striped satin and used on 
over-skirts. When the back drapery is not suf- 
ficiently bouffant, a width of the trimming mate- 
rial will be added on one side, or else in the mid- 
dle, and bunched up irregularly. A great deal 











of lengthwise trimming will be used on the front 
and sides of over-skirts, A curtain over-skirt dif- 
ferent from that in our illustration has the front 
breadths opening from the waist line, carried away 
to the sides, and edged with fringe; this is hand- 
some when made of plain silk, while the front 
gore of the lower skirt—which is shown its whole 
length—is of striped moiré. 


SPRING WRAPS. 


Dressy wraps for spring will be mantles of 
Chuddah or of plain camel’s-hair trimmed with 
rich fringes. Black mantles will be most used, 
though light drab or beige-colored wraps will be 
considered more dressy. The shapes are very 
similar to those of last season, with the back fit- 
ted by three seams, and clinging sides that drape 
the arm, and are finished in square Hungarian 
fashion, instead of drooping in pointed wings like 
Dolmans, These mantles are of medium length, 
covering the tournure and hips, and are trimmed 
with one or with three braided points down the 
back and on the sides. A great deal of imitation 
lace in French thread patterns will be used for 
trimming these fine wool wraps. Merchants also 
predict the use of beads again, but it is too early 
to speak positively of the new garnitures. Coats 
of soft light cloth will be used for spring sacques 
and for cool mornings out of town. Stitched 
edges and showy buttons will be the only trim- 
mings for these. Gray tweeds and twilled cloths 
will be chosen for jackets. 

For travelling and steamer cloaks single-breast- 
ed Ulsters are shown in the English homespun 
cloths that are loosely woven in small checks of 
yellow-brown shades and in heather grays. The 
belt for these is confined to the back, and is very 
wide. Circular wraps of light gray cloth, black, 
brown, and navy blue, are also shown for travel- 
ling. They are made with long pointed hood, 
and have a showy clasp of oxidized silver at the 
throat. 

The small fichus of embroidered black cash- 
mere worn last spring are again largely imported. 


TURBANS, 


Fur-trimmed turbans have come into favor 
since the holidays, to wear with winter suits, and 
it is said the same shape will be worn during the 
spring. At present the soft puffed crown is made 
of cloth er of velvet, a band of fur or of feathers 
edges the crown, and this completes the turban, 
which is worn quite far back on the head. Satin 
crowns will be worn in the spring, with pleated 
lace brims, flowers, or feathers. Silk handker- 
chiefs are made into pretty turbans. There are 
also quaint little caps worn as head-dresses with 
full-dress toilettes in the evening. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & 
Co. 








THE personal appearance of the late RicHarD 
Henry Dawa is thus described by a personal 
friend: ‘*His whitened locks and flowing beard 
attract attention on the street. His forehead is 
high and broad, and his head altogether, I should 
judge, is one that phrenologists would place in 
the highest class. Of slight person, and a little 
below the medium height—about that of MiL- 
ton—he is neat and old-fashioned in his dress, 
which corresponds with the real gentility of his 
manners and surroundings.”’ 

—The late Miss Lisette Rist, who was for 
forty-three years organist at the Church of All- 
Hallows, London, left a singular bequest in her 
will, viz.: her trustees are given a considerable 
sum, the income of which is to be applied “ for- 
ever’’ to the distribution of gravel in steep and 
slippery London roadways—a work which she 
had personally superintended and paid for dur- 
ing her lifetime. 

—The late Prince Henry of Holland left an 
estate of $41,000,000, and it is understood that 
the stipulations of the marriage settlement were 
very favorable for the interests of his young 
widow. 

—The late Seta Apams, of Boston, left a be- 
quest to the Nervine Asylum, and the trustees 
under the will have purchased for $35,000 the es- 
tate of the late J. GARDNER WELLS in West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. The grounds and build- 
ings cost $70,000 twelve years ago. 

—The late Mrs. GrorE desired that her body 

should be borne to the church by four villagers, 
where the funeral services were read by the rec- 
tor of the parish, and the latter portion over the 
grave by Dean STanLEy. By her desire, neither 
hearse, mourning coach, pall, nor hat-bands were 
used. 
—Lord He vemacue is a good lord as well as 
a sagacious, far-seeing one. Recently he gath- 
ered his tenants to address them on the influ- 
ence of foreign competition upon the Cheshire 
cheese trade. He attributed the fall in the de- 
mand for the produce of their country dairies 
to the large importations from America and oth- 
er countries, and warned his tenants that this 
competition would continue, and instead of 
sighing, they must face the difficulty and try to 
overcome it, must improve the commodity and 
reduce the cost of production by adopting all 
known improved methods of cheese-making. 
He made various offers to induce them to in- 
crease the production, and placed before them 
the best specimens obtainable of Cheshire, Ched- 
dar, and American cheese, the first-named havy- 
ing been bought in London at the retail price 
of 1s. 2d. One of the principal makers present 
admitted, after a trial of the specimens before 
them, that ‘‘Cheshire cheese-makers had more 
to fear from Americans than ever.”’ 

—The employment of female clerks in the 
government offices in Washington has become 
an established thing, and purely on merit. At 
the present time there are employed in the de- 

artments 1300 women, at salaries ranging from 

900 to $1800. But one receives this highest 
amount, though many receive from $1200 to 
$1400. Few of them resign, and few leave their 

laces to marry and settle into domestic life. 

he greatest experts in counting money and de- 
tecting counterfeits are among the lady em- 
ployées. The appointment of women to these 
laces was first made by Secretary Cuase in 
862, and the highest salary paid was $600. Their 








usefulness and aptness for the work being dem- 
onstrated, they have steadily increased in num- 
bers, and have been able to command wages ap- 
proximating the salaries of men who formerly 
occupied these places. Few of the many iil 
things prophesied as the results of such an inno- 
vation have occurred, and the heads of depart- 
ments would seriously object to making any 
change now. It is a gratification to see new 
fields of usefulness opening up to the women of 
the land, more especially when they prove them- 
selves so fully competent as in the departments 
at Washington. 

—Sir WILLIAM JENNER, one of the most cele- 
brated if not the very foremost medical profess- 
or in England, has intimated his intention of 
retiring from the Professorship of Morbid Anat- 
omy at University College. By this resignation 
the teaching power of the London Medical School 
is reduced as much as was that of Edinburgh 
when Sir James Smmpson passed away, or when 
Mr. Syme presided in his lecture-room for the 
last time. In a profession the leaders of which 
are not always dowered with those natural gifts 
and graces that make men popular instructors 
of youth, Sir WILLIAM JENNER stood in the fore- 
front of the general body of medical lecturers. 
As a clinical teacher he had no superior; and 
his method was so simple, yet so precise and 
searching, his sifting of evidence so thorough, 
patient, and painstaking, that a young man 
learned more about the practice of medicine 
by merely listening to his remarks on a single 
ease than he could acquire by a month’s close 
study of elaborate and systematic treatises. 

—* Brunswick,’”’ who writes very clever let- 
ters to the Boston Zvening Gazette, says that 
Miss Hatt, the daughter of Oakey Hatt, is 
writing some of the art notes for the World. 
She trips gayly around among the studios, and 
airily jots down her thoughts about art. Our 
editors’ daughters seem to have a passion for 
journalism. There is Miss Jones, daughter of 
GEorRGE Jongs, of the Times. It is to her taste 
that we are indebted for the excellent selections 
published in the Sunday supplement of the 
Times. Miss Dana, daughter of the Sun’s edit- 
or, often tries her hand at newspaper work. 
She is a clever writer, too, and has written some 
good stories for Harper’s Magazine. 

—Of the late Ricoarp Henry Dana the fol- 
lowing story has just come to light: BRACKETT, 
a young Boston sculptor, had successfully made 
a bust of WASHINGTON ALLSTON. Executed just 
after the painter’s death, it stood in the sculp- 
tor’s studio, and Dana came in to see it. He 
took his seat before it, and after a long and rev- 
erent gaze, said, with infinite tenderness of man- 
ner, ‘“* Ah, he makes us all look down!’’ Those 
who have seen the bust will remember the ele- 
vation of its manner, which we believe did no 
more than justice to ALLSTON living. 

—Of the nine ministers composing the French 
cabinet, five, including M. WappineTon, the 
Premier, are Protestants—an unusual circume 
stance when the fact is considered that in France, 
out of a population of 36,908,788, there are 
35,387,706 Roman Catholics. Nevertheless, the 
cabinet is said to be very popular with the 
people. 

—LInDsEY Mosz, a messenger in the Navy De- 
partment, has been longer employed than any 
person in any of the departments at Washing- 
ton. He was first appointed to that position 
by Secretary SourHaRD, in 1828, during the ad- 
ministration of Joun Quincy ApDams, and has 
served continuously to the present time. 

—Postmaster-General Kry says that the wom- 
en who have been appointed postmistresses dur- 
ing the last four years do their business more 
faithfully and take more pride in their work 
than the men holding offices of the same grade. 

—Mr. Henry M. STANLEY was present at Brus- 
sels at the recent meeting of the Conference on 
the Civilization’ of Africa, and stated that he 
would lead the Belgian exploring expedition 
which is soon to start for Africa. 

—Senator Burton, a colored member of the 
Texas Legislature, sends money to Virginia to 
assist his old mistress, who raised him and taught 
him to read, and is now living in poverty. 

—According to the mortality tables in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, one might suppose that all 
the old people of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
went to Philadelphia to die. But the Maryland- 
ers sometimes get fairly aged, as was the case 
with Mrs. Saran CrocKETT?, who died a few days 
ago in Baltimore, at the age of eighty-five. She 
belonged to one of the longest-lived families in 
the city. She was a daughter of Henry LureEr, 
who died recently at near ninety; a sister of 
JaMES LUTER, who went to his grave aged eighty 
odd; also of Henry Luter, still living, at eighty- 
six. Two or three of her sisters-in-law are like- 
wise very old, indicating that the LuTer tenaci- 
ty of life is communicated by marriage. Mrs. 
Crockett and her brothers lived to see three 
generations of children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, and at her funeral were present 
more than fifty descendants of the family, all of 
whom followed the remains to the cemetery, re- 
quiring twenty carriages for their accommoda- 
tion. The LuTers are said to have been re- 
markable for longevity for almost two centuries, 
several of them having reached one hundred 
years. 

—The Princess LovutsE loses no opportunity to 
make herself admired and esteemed by the peo- 
ple of Canada. She is constant in good works, 
especially in church matters, Sunday-schools, 
and for the relief of the poor. She recently en- 
tertained at Rideau Hall all the teachers and pu- 
pils of the Sunday-school connected with the 
church which she attends. The servants were 
dismissed, and the hungry children were served 
by the Princess, the Marquis, and their suite. 
Addressing a pretty little girl, the Princess ask- 
ed her if she would not take more cake. The 
little guest declined with awe, and her hostess, 
fearing that bashfulness was standing in the 
way, pressed her again. Again she declined. 
Her Highness, struck by the sweet modesty and 
child-like simplicity of the pretty creature, cut 
a large slice from the cake, and said, ‘* Well, my 
dear, you must at least take this home as a pres- 
ent from me; let me put it in your pocket.” 
The child hesitated, blushed, and exhibited a 
decided unwillingness to accept the proffered 
gift. And the more unwilling she seemed, the 
more charmed the Princess became with her in- 
nocent look and blushing diffidence. Using a 
gentle force, she found the pocket of her young 
visitor, when, lo! to her intinite astonishment, 
she discovered that it was already filled to over- 
flowing with cake which this bland little Heathen 
Chinee had stealthily abstracted from thie table, 




















Fig. 2.—Detau. or Sora Pitiow, Fie. 1. 
Fut Size. 


of tea-roses with old gold leaves, 
and a simulated feather of blue 
wired chenille. Each thread of the 
feather is composed of a chenille 
loop, which is fastened to a coarser 
wire forming the stem. 

The coiffure Fig. 4 and the clus- 
ter Fig. 5 are composed of feathers 
made of shaded red velvet and 
bronze and olive leaves in several 
shades. For the former cut the 
material in the shape of a feather, 
slash it on the sides diagonally to- 
ward the middle at intervals of an 
eighth of aa inch, and curl the 










the figure. 
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thread, which is 
button-hole stitched 
on the foundation 
with colored silk; in 
doing this, lay the out- 
er gold threads in loops, 
: which are fastened with 
‘ button - hole stitches. Where 
‘several loops meet, run the gold 
thread through the loop nearest 
Next work the flow- 
ers and ieaf figures in the middle 
of the design. For the edge of 
the flowers use light and dark 
red silk, for the leaves and vines 
and for the calyxes and stems 
olive green and brown silk, and 
for the crescent figure violet silk. 
Work the embroidery inside of 
these figures in simple and dove- 
tailed satin stitch and in point 
Russe with silk of the same col- 
or, and sew on the gold spangles 
in point Russe. 
simulated ribbon which borders 
the middle design, running on 
two gold threads with button- 
hole stitches of blue-gray silk, 
and laying the outer gold thread 
in loops, as shown by the illus- 
The intervening dots 


Evening Coiffures, Figs. 


leaves. 


















Fig. 2.—Spray or FLOWERS 
Fork CoirrurE, Fie. 1. 











Fig. 3.—Evenine 
Comrrure. 


strands. For the 
stem paste wire 
on the wrong 
side, through the 
middle. 


Silk Tulle 
Veils, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1. — This 
veil of figured 
black silk tulle is hemmed 
on the bottom four inches 
deep. This hem is run 
with threads of red, blue, 
yellow, and green silk 
loosely twisted together. 
Fig. 2.—This veil is made 
of figured black silk tulle. The nar- 
row hem at the top is run with fine 
gold cord. The bottom is button- 
hole stitched in scallops with black 
filling silk, and above the scallops is 
a spiral row of gold soutache. 


Cover for Fan.—Spanish 
Embroidery. 

Tas cover, a section of which is 
shown in the illustration, is worked on 
écru linen in Spanish embroidery. It 
is worked in sections, which are fast- 
ened separately on the fan. For each 


section transfer the design to the mate- 
rial, and run the 
outlines with fine 
silk. Edge each 
design figure with 


double gold 


Next work the 
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Tue coiffure Fig. 1 and the cluster Fig. 2 are com- 
posed of sprays of southernwood and olive green 
and brown 


The coiffure Fig. 
3 consists of a spray 


Cover ror Fan.—Spanisu 
Emprorrry, 
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Fig. 1—Sora Putrow.—[Sce Figs, 2 and 3.] 


shaded 


Fig. 1.—EveEnine 
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are worked with similar silk in satin stitch. For 
the shell figures on the edge use always alter- 
nately brown and olive green silk, work the dots 
in satin stitch, and sew on the spangles in point 
Russe with light red 
silk. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, 
cut away the mate- 


Fig. 5.—Ciuster or LEAvEs 
ror Corurs, Fig. 4. 





Fig. 2.] 
























Fig. 4.—Even- 
1nG COIFFURE. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


material in 
bouquets, 
while the 
flowers and! 


gly from 


tonne, and 
arranged in 
a continuous 
design as shown by 
the illustration. At 

the top of the cur- 
tain is a deep row of 
tassel fringe, each 
strand of which is 
composed of small tas- 
sels made of zephyr worsted in 
the colors of the application. For 
each tassel wind worsted forty 
times on a mesh three inches and 
three-quarters in circumference, run 
similar worsted several times through 
the loops, and draw the thread tight. 
Half an inch from this point tie all 
the loops together in a tassel, cut 
them open, and clip them even. 
These tassels are strung on fine 
worsted cord twenty inches long, at 
regular intervals, in doing which tie 
the cord in a knot under each tassel, 
in order to prevent the latter from slip- 
ping. Fast- 
en the ends 
of the cord to 
worsted braid. 
The curtain 
band, made of 
worsted balls in 
various colors, is 


The lambrequin 
carved wood. 


picots. 


insertion. 


finished with tassels 
to match the fringe. 
is of 


The Swiss muslin curtain, Fig. 
2, is trimmed with insertion 
seven inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, and edged with a 
border in point lace embroid- 
ery seven inches and three- 
quarters wide. To work the 
border and insertion transfer 
the design to linen, run on 
point lace braid along the out- 
lines, laying it in pleats on the 
corners and gathering it in the 
curves, and work the net-like 
ground and the lace and but- 
ton-hole stitches with medium- 
sized thread. The edge of the 
border is finished with wrought 
Button-hole stitch the } 
insertion on the foundation, ' 
and in the latter work an open 
design half an inch from the 
A similar design 
edges the border, underneath 
which the material is cut 
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rial between the design figures on 
the wrong side, and underlay each 
section with black faille. A fan 
with this cover was shown on page 
813 of Bazar No. 51, Vol. XI. 


Window-Curtains, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue curtain Fig. 1 is made of 
white wash net, and is trimmed with 
application figures, which are eut of 
cretonne, and applied to the foanda- 
tion in button-hele or chain stiteh 
with cotton or silk in colors to match 
the figures. The large and small 
foundation figures are eat from the 



















Lace Emprowery. 
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Swiss Musiiyx, with Inser- 
TION AND Epaine in Point 
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away. The lambrequin of olive woolen reps is 
edged with woolen fringe of the same color, and 
draped as shown by the illustration with woolen 
cords finished on the ends with tassels of olive 


worsted. 
Sofa Pillow, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 136. 


Tue cover of this sofa pillow is made in 
squares. The single squares are worked alter- 
nately on the coarse canvas foundation, and on 
maize satin lined with card-board and applied to 
the foundation. For the squares on the canvas 
work Smyrna stitches with coral red filling silk, 
alternating with balls worked with dark red 
worsted, as shown by Fig. 3. For these balls 
take a strand of red worsted 30 threads thick, 
tie it with coarse red silk at intervals of an inch 
and a quarter, cut the strand between the points 
where it is tied, and clip each tassel even all 
around, After finishing these squares cut for 
the other squares pieces of card-board of suitable 
size, and cover. them with satin embroidered in 
the design Fig. 2, 

The corn-flowers 

are worked with 
pale blue split fill- 
ing silk in chain 
stitch, and the ca- | 


lyxes with olive | 
green filling silk 

in satin stitch, 
over which are | 
stretched threads 

of yellow” silk | 
crosswise. For 
the flowers use | 


coral red silk, and 
for the stems olive 
green silk, and 
work the former 
in chain stitch and 
the latter in tent 
stitch. Having 
fastened the cover 
on the cushion, 
edge the sofa pil- 
low all around 
with coarse dark 
red silk cord, on 
which are fasten- 
ed balls of worst- 
ed of the same 
color. For the or- 
naments on the 
corners cover a 
round piece of 
card-board an inch 
and a half in di- 
ameter with mate- 
rial, and in the 
centre fasten a 
dark red worsted 
ball = surrounded 
by eight balls of 
coral red worsted. 
To this rosette are 
fastened four tas- 
sels composed of 
similar worsted 
balls as shown by 
the illustration. 
For each tassel, on 
fine cord, take up 
at intervals of half 
an inch five balls 
of coral and dark 
red worsted, in do- 
ing which tie a 
knot in the cord 
before each ball 
to prevent it from 
slipping. The han- 
dle at the top of 
the sofa pillow is 
of wood covered 
with worsted in 
the same colors. 
Dark red silk cord 
is run through the 
handle, 
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Reception Toi- 
lette. 
rmyuis pretty 
model is of 
dark blue-gray Si- 
cilienne, withtrim- — | 
ming of stamped | 
velvet and faille 
of the same shade. 
The long -trained 
skirt is trimmed 
with a pleated 
flounce, on which 
are two piping folds of faille. The back and sides 
of the over-dress are in princesse shape. The 
front is cut off to form a vest, which is of 
stamped velvet with Sicilienne pockets. This 
vest is deep, in Louis XV. shape, and the collar 
and cuffs correspond with it. The tablier is very 
full, and is shirred down the middle in a new 
style in favor in Paris. The deep hem of the 
apron has pipings of silk and rows of sewing- 
machine stitching. 





ONE VALENTINE, AND ANOTHER. 


“TF I could go!” sighed Mrs. Eccleston, her 

pretty pink cheek resting on her dimpled 
hand, and the long dark lashes of her lustrous 
eyes resting on the velvet cheek. “It’s such a 
shame,” she murmured, unconscious that she was 
talking aloud, “to be pretty and bright, and know 
how to do things, and talk French, and sing like 
a prima donna, and to be here, and never to have 
a chance!” She turned in sudden alarm to see 
her husband standing in the middle of the room. 








“ Oh, well,” she said, recovering herself with a 
laugh, “then you know what a foolI am. But 
I never meant you should.” 

“ And I never dreamed of it before. I thought 
you had a soul above buttons,” he said, gayly. 
“Why, if you want to go to these things, Helen, 
go you shall.” 

“Well, no, Will, I don’t exactly want to go. 
Only seeing them all off last night in their splen- 
dor put me in mind of it, and I must say I should 
like to see the scenes, and I should like to say 
I'd been, when we go back to Lofton. Mrs. 
M‘Blair is always so overpowering, and such an 
authority, with the relics of her life in Washing- 
ton, and the receptions and the officials and all 
that.” 

“ Relics, indeed! But you haven’t any ‘ splen- 
dor,’ you know, except your eyes and your color 
and—” 

“Oh, nonsense, now, Will! That’s just be- 
cause you heard me saying I was pretty. Well,” 
said Mrs. Eccleston, standing before the glass 
and beginning to braid her hair, “I am pretty, 
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chief clerk of a manufacturing house, to which 
he took a railway ride of twenty miles every 
morning; and hitherto the aim of his life had 
been to secure to his wife, in case of accident to 
himself, the little place where they lived, with its 
pretty lawns and gardens, piazzas and bay-win- 
dows, and which was yet under mortgage liable 
to foreclosure at the holder’s will. He had come 
to Washington lately with a large claim of his 
firm on the Treasury—a claim concerning which 
he knew more than they did themselves, and of 
which, if he won it, he was to have a handsome 
percentage that would just about pay off his 
heart-eating mortgage, and of course he had en- 
tered into the business with all his powers. The 
firm, feeling his long faithfulness deserved some 
reward, had told him to take his wife and to stay 
at the best hotel at their expense, and he had 
done so; and the upshot of it all was that day 
after day was dragging by, and it was impossible 
to get a decision from the Treasury, and his 
wife’s head was getting so turned by the fineries 
and gayeties about her that she was fairly giddy. 


RECEPTION TOILETTE.—BACK AND FRONT. 


and I can’t help seeing it,can I? And it’s no 
vanity—I associate with the neighbors just the 
same.” And then she laughed her delightful 
laugh that showed all the pearly teeth aglitter, 
and her husband vowed in his soul that she should 
go wherever she wished, if it costa farm! “A 
ball at the Embassy !”’ said Mrs. Eccleston. “ Mrs. 
M‘Blair never compassed that, with all her relics.” 

“ And you shall,” said her husband. 

“Oh, there now, indeed, I’m not serious. I 
haven’t the faintest desire for it. One can build 
castles without overt sin; but to go into those 
castles, in our condition, would be a real sin.” 

If any thing annoyed Mr. Eccleston it was 
when spoken to with such phrase as “in our 
condition,” although his wife was quite ignorant 
of the fact. He was somewhat ambitious, and 
one form of his ambition was to make a good ap- 
pearance in the world, and it vexed him, when 
the fact was brought home, to think that others 
could do more for their wives than he could do 
for his, while he knew the years were passing 
and her beauty would soon be dim. He was the 





Sometimes Mrs. Eccleston really wished she 
had not come to Washington, the affairs of the 
toilette gave her such worriment. Her navy blue 
cashmere that at home would have answered for 
best all winter, here, she found, was equal only to 
the simplest sort of morning gown, and she had 
been obliged to wear at dinner her one black 
silk that had already been “ made over,” and that 
was as fine an evening dress as any body needed 
at Lofton, till her heart sank within her to see 
that it began to show symptoms of “ shinyness ;” 
and as for any thing more elaborate, that was 
quite out of the question, she felt, for her heart 
was set upon paying off that mortgage and get- 
ting a Brussels carpet in the parlor as much as 
her husband’s was. . 

Yet she would have been made of sterner stuff 
than most charming young women are if, when 
she saw Mrs. Van Troll in the waiting-room, while 
her carriage was coming round to take her to the 
Secretary’s, adjusting her cloak and letting out 
just one glimpse of the vert d’eaw silk covered 
with point-lace and glistening with diamonds, 

















like some lovely sun-smitten cobweb strung with 
dew; or the last bride sweeping up her billows 
of tulle and half drowning the young groom 
under the foam of them as the carriage door 
slammed ; or the old Spanish countess, who had 
apartments by herself in the hotel, dropping her 
ermine mantle as she hurried across the vesti- 
bule, till any one might see the marvel of “ make- 
up” that she was in her white satin and her 
emeralds the size of hazel-nuts, and her rouge 
that counterfeited the very bloom of youth—she 
would have been more than human, we say, if the 
repeating vision of all these damsels and dowa- 
gers had not stirred a little envy in her soul, and 
made her wish, like Cinderella, for a share of all 
these pleasures and a sight of all these scenes 
in that gay world to whicli such toilettes were the 
every-day affair. 

At first it had been a novelty to Mrs. Eccleston 
to observe the ladies in the drawing-room of the 
hotel after dinner, and to admire their dresses, to 
which her own was mere shadow, and at a later 
hour it was like sharing in the dissipation to see 
the superb appa- 
ritions in the one 
moment they 
gathered up their 


ere 


bright trains and 
fled into night and 
darkness ; then at 
last it seemed a 
cruel injustice on 
the part of fate 
that kept her, like 
the peri at the 
gate, outside of 
this paradise. And 


when a good old 
dowager in the ho- 


tel, who had tak 
en a fancy to the 
sparkling little 
body, and had 
been quite carried 
away with her 
singing, had tak- 


en her out calling 


with her one day 
in her carriage, 


had asked her to 
calls 


receive some 


with herself, and 
had finally offered 
to procure cards 
for her and her 
husband to the 
ball at this Em 


bassy about which 
every one was ray 
ing, the pretty 
creature had hada 
struggle with her. 
self, not to resign 
the pleasure—that 
was inevitable, be 
she had 
nothing to wear— 
but to feel willing 
to resign it. 

“T don’t 
about ‘our condi- 
tion,’” said her 
husband, in rath- 
er nettled reply to 
her last remark. 
“We are certain 
ly getting along 
very well, and one 
man has as many 
rights as another 
in this country; 
and I dare say if 
you were in the 
thick of this so 
ciety, and meet- 
ing these blanked 
Treasury tyrants, 
it might material- 
ly hasten matters 
I've no doubt of 


cause 


know 


it 

“T—I don’t 
know.” 

“Pm_ tolerably 


certain of getting 
the claim. It’s 
been passed on fa- 
vorably by two or 
three of the 
ordinates, and only 
waits the whim of 
the Great Moguls, 
Per- 
haps they'd hurry 
up a bit if they met 
us sometimes.” 


sub 


I suppose 


“ And had an idea we were somebody.” 

“ Well, what do you think %” 

“T hardly— I’m sure it would be delightful. 
But—” 

“No ‘buts’ about it. Ill settle this thing 
You can have a dress made in a couple of days ? 
Who’s the crack dress-maker ?” 

“Madame Des Chenés,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Very well. Ill have her send up some silks 
for you to look at.” 

“‘T—don’t know,” said his wife, again pausing, 
brush in hand, over the long and luxuriant hair 
that he admired so much. But her husband was 
already gone. 

A couple of hours afterward a young woman 
from Madame Des Chenés’s entered with a box of 
silks. The gas was lit, the shutters were closed, 
and piece after piece was gathered into dexterous 
folds by the cunning and accustomed fingers and 
held up to the glare of the chandelier for her to 
admire. She was not a very 
body, Mrs. Eccleston; she did not know how to 
send the girl away and take none of her wares ; 


courageous little 
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she had no heart in the play; she felt in the 
depths of. a guilty soul that she had no place with 
idle and wealthy merry-makers—she who kept 
only one “girl” at home. She was sure Will 
could not afford it. Every time the young wom- 
an held up a fresh combination a sense of im- 
pending disaster filled her with depression. She 
found herself unable to choose; the young wom- 
an found her difficult to please. 

“What if madame allowed me to make the 
choice for her?” said the damsel at last, in de- 
spair of suiting her otherwise. 

“ And you will send it home to-morrow even- 
ing?” said Mrs. Eccleston, with relief, as if shift- 
ing the responsibility at last. 

“Madame shall have the robe, gloves, slip- 
pers, laces, flowers, at nine o'clock to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Mrs. Eccleston, desper- 
ately; and the measures being taken, box and 
damsel disappeared. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Eccleston to herself, “I 
dare say I am making a great fuss about nothing. 
Why shouldn’t I have a new dress? Other men’s 
wives do; and I’m sure I earn it, every stitch of 
it, in the care and economy I practice at home. 
I'll go without butter and sugar a year rather than 
not have it. Perhaps it’s the only chance I'll have 
in all my life, and I don’t suppose one gown will 
either make us or break us.” 

Yet, for all that, she was very ill at ease; and 
although she accepted Mrs. De Berrian’s kind- 
ness about the cards, it was with no elation; she 
felt a little as the day wore on as though it were 
only a nightmare, and half wished it were. True 
to the promise, however, at the appointed hour 
the young woman and the robe appeared, and at 
sight of it doubts vanished. It was indeed fault- 
less—the most delicate shade of rose, with puffings 
of lisse above finger-deep ruffles of Valenciennes, 
and with long garlands of tiny white Scotch roses. 
Mrs. Eccleston was not slow to confess to herself 
that she had never seen any thing lovelier than 
she looked when she stood before the glass, the 
last fold laid in place, the last rose leaf picked 
out, like a blushing and just opening rose her- 
self, the fair hair waving off the white forehead 
and massed low behind, the jewel-like eyes with 
their darkly pencilled brows, the transparent 
sweetness of the smile, the whole radiant grace 
and color set off by the radiant dress. “ Helen 
of Troy looked just like you!” said her husband, 
ina rapture. “All you want now is diamonds.” 

“T wouldn’t give a straw for diamonds. Tell 
me truly, Will, don’t you feel that this dress is a 
great extravagance ?” 

“Extravagance! I'd give ten times the price 
for the sake of seeing you in it.” And in his old 
dress-coat, that was yet in very good style, al- 
though it had never been worn since his wed- 
ding day, Mr. Eccleston escorted his wife to Mrs. 
De Berrian’s carriage; and excited to yet more 
brilliant light and color by the sense of her beau- 
ty, her dress, and the idea of going out at an hour 
when she had always gone to bed, she made a 
triumphal entry at the Embassy. 

Triumphant is no more than a fit word for it. 
Eyes no sooner saw pretty Mrs. Eccleston than 
hearts flew out to her. Almost before she knew 
it she was led from Mrs. De Berrian’s side by a 
statesman who had always loomed up in her imag- 
ination like a demi-god; then she was waltzing 
with a famous general; was taking ices with a 
titled foreigner, and talking to him in his native 
tongue ; was promenading with another; was go- 
ing down to supper with a third; and Mr. Eccles- 
ton had no opportunity to exchange another word 
with his wife till he took her back to the carriage. 
He was content, however, that night with watch- 
ing her and watching the brilliant scene, the 
rooms embowered in exotics, the superb paintings 
in one, the china and bronzes in another, the 
magnificence of the throngs surging up and down 
the palatial stairways—all in a vague conscious- 
ness that this was at last the life to which they 
naturally belonged. He enjoyed it, on the whole, 
as much as she did, and with her the night had 
gone like a dream. “Well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
De Berrian, “ you are the fashion.” 

It was quite true; Mrs. Eccleston was the fash- 
ion. Cards, countless as the flakes of a snow- 
storm, were showered upon her; this and that 
member’s wife was eager to have her company 
in calling; she received with a cabinet lady; she 
sang at musicales ; she danced every where—for 
ten days. By that time the black silk was no 
long?r fit for calling, nor, with all the constantly 
renewed garniture of fresh tea-roses and violets 
sent by her various admirers, would it do for any 
more matinées dansanies, and it was sent to the 
dress-maker’s to be furbished and made passable 
once more. Meanwhile the business at the Treas- 
ury was not yet concluded, although the decision 
might come on any day. Launched on the full 
flood of society, she could hardly withdraw and 
still remain in town; and unless she wanted the 

ink to become a uniform, it was necessary to 

ve another dress. Indeed, it was necessary 
anyway, as Mr. Eccleston had found it hard work 
to keep his hands off a gay young attaché who 
had spilled claret punch in a broad purple splash 
and streak all down the front of it. And then 
Lent coming presently, she explained, in the fash- 
ionable parlance that she had learned, there would 
be but little more of the season at furthest—it 
was Ash-Wednesday, one week from St. Valen- 
tine’s-day—Will’s birthday. She had providently 
tucked her old wedding gown into the bottom of 
the trunk, on leaving,-with a dim idea of possibly 
turning it to account. She took it to Madame 
Des Chenés. Once it had been white satin; the 
modiste thought it might pass for an ivory tint in 
the evening, and with train and shoulders of bro- 
cade in white and gold— 

“Oh dear, no, indeed!” said Mrs. Eccleston, 
no. quite so much afraid of the deity as at first. 
“Tt must be a as cheap as it can be.” 

“ Blac« velvet, then, would—” 

“ Damassé,” said Mrs. Eccleston, emphatically, 








“is good enough. Damassé and black lace and 
blood-red roses.” And then, at Madame Des 
Chenés’s persuasion, she took a ready-made prin- 
cesse slip of black tulle and veivet stripes to wear 
over an ancient silk under-petticoat that she had 
forgotten she had till spurred to invention, con- 
gratulating herself meanwhile on the real econ- 
omy that got so elegant and severe a toilette from 
so little. 

Enriched with damassé and black illusion and 
deep red roses, the ivory-tinted old satin came 
home, with here and there a tiny strap of gold 
embroidery, and here and there a cascade of lace, 
and precious little of the original and voluminous 
material; and Mrs. Eccleston wore it that night, 
had it half torn off her back by the clumsy toes 
of a young officer just in from the plains, and rub- 
bing up his dancing. 

They were at breakfast next day, breakfast be- 
ing .served late in their own room, so as not to 
interfere with the beauty-sleep, and Mrs. Eccles- 
ton, in her wrapper, was alternating sips of cof- 
fee with an examination of the ruins of her da- 
massé and black lace, and with a recital of what 
Count This and Baron That had said to her, and 
the last bits of scandal about Mrs. General the 
One and Mrs. Second Assistant Secretary the Other 
—for she had the Capitolian vernacular pat—with 
a certain mild exultation at her familiarity with 
persons that she had never expected to know at 
all, when, in the midst of the little feast, the col- 
ored lad brought up the mail. “I declare, it’s St. 
Valentine’s Day!” said she. “I wonder if I’ve 
any letters ?” 

Mr. Eccleston glanced up a moment with the 
mail in his hand as the door closed. Then he 
handed his wife some letters with local stamps 
on them. 

“Valentines!” she said, gayly, breaking the 
seals, 

Mr. Eccleston was not a jealous man; but all 
at once he remembered having heard that gay 
life was demoralizing, and a vivid sort of hating 
remembrance darted over him of that gay young 
attaché who spilled the punch. In the next in- 
stant his unspoken fear started out into doubt, 
and doubt became black certainty, as, with a wild, 
half-smothered cry, the letters whirled from his 
wife’s hand, and she fainted. He had sprung 
round and caught his wife on one arm before 
she fell, but with the other hand he had caught 
those letters, and before he had laid her upon the 
bed he had glanced at their contents. It was Ma- 
dame Des Chenés’s bill, the hair-dresser’s, the 
livery’s. Horses at all hours; puffs, switches, po- 
mades, combs and care; silk, gauze, tulle, Valen- 
ciennes, damassé, embroidery in gold thread, 
black Queen’s Point, flowers, buttons, fringes, rib- 
bons, slippers, gloves, making, and attendance— 
item for item, there they were. No wonder his 
wife had fainted. He wished he could too—for 
a moment wished it might be never to revive. 
Sum by sum, the whole amount was twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Exactly the amount of the mort- 
gage on the dear little house at Lofton. 

Mrs. Eccleston came to herself without any ex- 
ertion on the part of her husband. He was sit- 
ting, when she opened her eyes, with his arms 
stretched along the table, and his head fallen be- 
tween them. hat was the use of struggling, he 
was thinking, when a dress-maker’s bill and its 
accessories for three weeks could sweep away the 
home built from the savings and sacrifices of a 
lifetime? And this was only the beginning of it. 
The appetite, once whetted, would go on to their 
destruction. If he sent home and mortgaged the 
house for enough more to pay these bills, that 
ended it; life would be to begin all over again, 
and probably to the same result at last. They 
were now, practically, after a dozen hard years, 
just where they stood at first—without a roof to 
their heads! It seemed to him, in that sudden 
plunge from gayety to gloom, that it might be as 
well to stop the whole thing—life and love and 
work and worry—now. He was aroused by a 
strange sound at the other end of the room—a 
sort of sobbing groan. He looked up to see his 
wife bundling one thing after another into her 
trunk as fast as she could hurry them. “ What 
are you doing ?” he said. 

“Tm—Im goin ng home to mother’s,” she 
sobbed, “Oh, you'll never want to look at me 
again! And I must go somewhere, you know.” 

“ And you’d make it so much easier by leaving 
me all alone to bear it!” he cried. And with the 
words she tumbled over on the floor again. 

“ Oh, Will,” she cried, with her arms about his 
neck, after she had come round the next time, 
“do you mean that you forgive me? I hadn’t an 
idea that lace was real.” 

“Forgive you? You dear little fool, you are 
the one to forgive me. I ought to have known 
better. I ought to have known that clerks are 
not millionaires, and when the frog tries to swell 
to the size of the bull, he bursts. It was I,” said 
Mr. Eccleston—“ I that did it, with my own cursed 
folly. I spurred the business on, and gratified 
my pride more than your vanity. I’ve nobody to 
blame but myself. 1 don’t blame you, my darling, 
one particle.” 

“Oh, but J do, Will, J do. I shall never for- 
give myself. I will dismiss Bridget, I'll go with- 
out— Ill do my very best to make it up, you 
dear, kind, patient boy.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense! I'll find some other 
way than that. But, Helen, do you know, in spite 
of the dismay, there was a little relief about this.” 

“ Relief!” 

“Yes. Don’t be vexed. For one moment, just 
one moment, I thought your valentines were from 
that young attaché,” 

“Tt isn’t possible. Oh, Will, I wish I'd never 
come—I wish I'd never come. How could you? 
—oh, how could you? Why didn’t I think your 
letter was all wrong—was another valentine ?” 

“Mine? By George! I had forgotten I had a 
letter ;” and he tore open the long — envel- 
ope with shaking fingers, to learn that th 
had been allowed, and the money awaited his dis- 





position. “And my percentage is just twelve 
hundred dollars,” he said. 

“Tt would have paid off our mortgage,” came the 
answer, through a flood of tears. “And now—” 

“ Well, well, that’s better than it might have 
been, by a good deal. We've got each other, at 
any rate. And we haven't lost the house, as we 
might have done. We're as well off now as we 
were before, and have twelve hundred dollars’ 
worth of experience to boot,” said the tender 
husband. 

One hour from that time, trunk packed and bills 
paid, they shook the dust of Washington from 
their feet and sought the snows of Lofton. And 
that is how the beautiful Mrs. Eccleston a year 
or two since disappeared so suddenly and so mys- 
teriously from society. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 
A STATEMENT BY JULIA CARMICHAEL. 


“Ty compliance with the wish of Captain Dun- 
stan, who is desirous of having an exact account 
of the circumstances that occurred during my stay 
at Bevis in the month of May, 187-, I propose to 
set them down here in the order in which they 
took place. It is a relief to my own mind, also, 
to recapitulate them thus carefully, as in doing so 
I shall be able to reduce my responsibility, in the 
matter that is of such pressing and painful im- 
portance to me and to others, to its true propor- 
tions, instead of being, as I sometimes am, oppress- 
ed by a terrible misgiving that it was all my fault. 

“arrived at Bury House at the beginning of the 
second week in May, and a week later I went, at 
the invitation of Mrs. Dunstan, to Bevis. I look- 
ed forward with great pleasure to this visit, and 
previous circumstances had invested the occasion 
with an interest which led me to regard Janet 
with close observation. She received me with the 
utmost kindness, and during the short time that 
we were together on the first day I did not no- 
tice any symptoms of ill health or unhappiness 
about her. It was late in the afternoon when I 
arrived at Bevis; there was not much time before 
dinner ; some people dined there that day, and it 
was not until the following morning at breakfast 
that I was struck with a change in her appear- 
ance and manner. She was looking very hand- 
some, I thought, but far from well, and there was 
something dispirited and restrained about her 
which struck me painfully. I leasned from what 
was said at breakfast that Captain Dunstan was 
going out to dinner on that day, and it was ar- 
ranged that Janet and I should walk down to the 
vicarage after luncheon. After Captain Dunstan 
left us I asked her whether she was feeling well, 
and she said, not quite, but a walk would do her 
good. She then proposed to show me the house 
and gardens, and I agreed to this. I ought to re- 
cord in this place that there was not either in her 
manner or that of Captain Dunstan the slightest 
trace of any disagreement or disunion between 
them. She was gentle, and sweet, as she always 
was, but there was a decided change in her, and 
I could not help wondering whether he was aware 
of it. I dwell on my perception of this change 
because I was led by it into saying what I did 
afterward say to him. The house interested me 
very much, and Janet told me all about the dis- 
position of it in Mrs. Drummond’s time. She was 
cheerful, but not elated and talkative, as I should 
have expected her to be, and she said very little 
respecting herself or her own feelings. She left 
me to attend to some matters connected with her 
intended call at the vicarage, and after luncheon, 
at which Captain Dunstan was present, Janet and 
I set out together for the vicarage. Before leav- 
ing the dining-room I had chanced to say that I 
must write some letters before post hour, and 
Captain Dunstan invited me to use the library for 
that purpose, adding that I need not mind about 
post hour, as he was going to dine in the town and 
would take my letters. 

“We took the private way through the park, 
along the avenue of elms, and Janet talked a good 
deal, but not of herself or her position ; chiefly of 
my prospects, and a little of my cousin, Mrs. 
Thornton. Laura had been a frequent subject of 
conversation between us formerly, but I would 
not have spoken of her now had not Janet done 
so, because I concluded that Captain Dunstan had 
told his wife of the circumstances in the past con- 
nected with himself and Laura, and that it was 
just possible she might feel some reluctance or 
awkwardness about the mention of her. How- 
ever, she did introduce the subject, and after a 
little I perceived, to my great embarrassment 
and regret, that she was not aware that her hus- 

band and Mrs. Thornton were acquainted. This 
seemed to me quite unaccountable, but an instant’s 
reflection showed me that whatever his reason 
might be, it was not my business to reveal to his 
wife what Captain Dunstan had concealed from 
her, and therefore I said nothing on the point. 
Janet questioned me closely about Laura, and 
spoke with her usual feeling and sympathy of Mr. 
Thornton’s death. Mrs. Cathcart was expecting 
us; nothing particular happened while I remain- 
ed, but that was for a very short time only. I 
left Janet with Mrs. Cathcart, and returned alone 
to the house by the same way. I went at once 
to the library, and began to write my letters. The 
weather was very fine, and the French windows, 
giving upon the terrace like doors, were open. 
A table was set ready for my use close to one of 
these windows, and I had been writing for more 
than an hour, when Captain Dunstan crossed the 
terrace from the garden side, and asked me wheth- 
er he might come in for a few minutes’ talk with 





me. I was a little surprised, but I said yes; I 
had written to my cousin and to my uncle, and 
the letters were ready for him. I could not now 
tell how it was that he began to speak of Laura, 
though I had almost made up my mind, if the op- 
portunity offered, to say something to him about 
the awkwardness to myself of Mrs. Dunstan’s not 
knowing that they were acquainted; still, when 
he introduced the subject abruptly, I was com- 
pletely taken aback. I impute to my being con- 
fused, and to his perceiving it, the unfortunate 
conversation that ensued, for I have no doubt his 
first intention was merely to question me about 
the sad event that had taken place at Nice, and 
that he was not aware that I had any reason to 
believe him to be, or rather to have been, espe- 
cially interested in Laura. He looked so strangely 
at me that I had to attempt to explain the con- 
fusion into which a very natural-seeming question 
had thrown me, and I said something to the ef- 
fect that it would have been better if this subject 
had been openly talked of before Mrs. Dunstan. 
I have no apology to offer, either on his part or 
my own, for the revelation that followed ; my busi- 
ness is only to narrate, not to excuse it. Perhaps 
it would not have been excusable under any cir- 
cumstances ; perhaps its peculiar gravity was lent 
to it by the event; at least it was not unnatural, 
at all events it was inevitable; and for the fault 
of it, he and I are both suffering, and also anoth- 
er, but who had no part in that fault. 

“What I learned from Captain Dunstan was, 
then, that he had never ceased to love my cousin 
Laura. Plainly stated, there is the truth; but it 
is indispensable to add that he acknowledged it 
with vehement emotion, the result of the revul- 
sion against self-restraint, of the yielding to the 
strong temptation of my presence. I had but 
lately left her, he said, and it was so long since 
he had heard of her. I had never seen Captain 
Dunstan under the influence of any strong feel- 
ing before, and I was extremely surprised and 
shocked. He found that I was aware that he had 
seen Laura since her marriage, and he protested 
that he had tried hard to forgive her treachery to 
him, and even to forget herself since then. He 
recapitulated all the circumstances of their brief 
love story, telling me much that I had not pre- 
viously known, and dwelling emphatically upon 
the hardness of his destiny in having the fatal 
decision against him of Admiral Drummond re- 
versed too late. He then referred to my meeting 
with him in Paris on my way to Nice, and spoke 
of his feelings then in a manner which distressed 
me very much, dwelling upon the pursuing des- 
tiny that divided him from Laura. Here it be 
comes necessary that I should repeat the words 
that were said as exactly as I can. 

“* You little knew what you told me then: that 
I had again lost her, or at least the chance I might 
have had. It was hard, was it not? The first 
time she would not wait for me; the second time 
I had not waited for her!’ 

“*Hush! hush! For Heaven’s sake, think of 
what you are saying! Why do you say such things 
to me, to yourself?’ 

“*T don’t know; I can’t tell; there’s some- 
thing stronger than myself that makes me do it. 
You say she has never once spoken of me all 
this time—never mentioned me. Does she think 
I do not care for her sorrow ?” 

“*Tndeed, Captain Dunstan, she does not, be- 
lieve me; but she remembers nobody, thinks of 
nothing but the dreadful loss she has sustained.’ 

“*T suppose so; no doubt you are right. And 
so it ought to be. Living and dead, Thornton is 
the winner.’ 

“*What a dreadful state of mind you have let 
yourself fall into!’ And then I added, by an ir- 
resistible, miserable impulse, ‘ What, in Heaven’s 
name—what induced you to marry poor Janet?” 

“*Ah, what? Captain Dunstan moved from 
the place he had been standing at, and leaning 
against the window-jamb, spoke very distinctly. 
‘You think I was very wrong to marry her ?” 

“*T think you were very cruel and false to her, 
and very foolish. You did not love her; you 
knew she loved you. Did you marry her for the 
sake of pity?” 

“ «No, Miss Carmichael. 
sake of gratitude.’ 

“ * Gratitude !’ 

“*Yes, What has driven me to speak thus to 
you I don’t know; but as I have done so, I will 
be thorough ; I will tell you all about it. There’s 
nothing to come of telling you, there’s nothing to 
hope for from that, or from any thing; but I will 
tell you, all the same, You are right, I did know 
that Janet loved me; I had it from the very best 
authority; and I owed to her all I had in the 
world. It was no fault of hers that all the good 
was taken out of it; and the fact enabled me to 
make her the only possible return. If Laura had 
only waited for me, I should have never known 
that I had incurred a debt of gratitude to Janet, 
which I could not, indeed, when I did become 
aware of it, pay in love, but which shall be faith- 
fully discharged, so help me God! It was she 
who, by refusing the inheritance herself, made me 
master of Bevis; and though I had no heart to 
give her, I could restore her to her home, secure 
her position in the world, and make her happy. 
That Mrs, Drummond wished me to marry Janet 
I knew from Mrs. Drummond herself, and—it has 
turned out very well. Janet, who deserves to be 
happy, for she is very good, is quite happy as my 
wife, and I—I am— Well, we need not mind 
about that. I must say again that I have not the 
remotest idea what it was that made me say all 
this to you. I have been wishing to hear the 
particulars which you have told me, of course, 
and intending to ask you for them, but I never 
contemplated the possibility of betraying myself 
in this way, and I suppose it will not be easy for 
you to forgive me for having done so.’ 

“*¢That is nothing. What it is not easy to for- 
give is what you have done to her. Oh, Captain 
D how could you be so cruel, or so stupid ? 
What is the estate you owe to her, as you tell me 
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in comparison with the heart she has given you 
to be broken ?” 

“*Broken? And why? You don’t take me, 
I hope, for the sort of person who would visit his 

own disappointment on a woman who is not only 
blameless, but every thing that is excellent, too 
faultless, indeed? I dare say you hate me, Miss 
Carmichael; but you need not despise me unne- 
cessarily, Janet is quite safe with me, I assure 
you. Your own observation might tell you that. 
I do not think she has an ungratified wish, an un- 
consulted taste. If she has, it is her own fault, 
certainly not mine.’ 

““You are trying to justify what can not be 
justified. You have taken the pure gold of a per- 
fect love and trust from her, and given her false 
coin in exchange.’ 

“*You are talking—I suppose I must not say 

, for polit ’ sake, but, at all events, 
like a romantic girl yourself. Janet will never 
be unhappy, I hope; she never shall be if I can 
prevent it; and I dare say, if Thornton had not 
died, I should never have regretted my marriage 
for my own sake; but I never thought of such a 
thing happening as that, and it completely over- 
set me; and what I now have to do is my very 
best, so that I shall never have to regret it for 
hers.’ 

“T need not repeat what I answered to this ; it 
did not affect events. I need only set down that 
I said all that was in my heart, in very strong and 
earnest words, urging upon him that the only 
hope, the only chance of safety, for Janet’s peace 
and their joint future was, not the successful con- 
cealment of the passion which he guiltily cher- 
ished in his heart, but its eradication. I don’t 
know what I said, where the words came from to 
me. I was all the time a prey to bewildering dis- 
tress and pity, and to a dim, vague fear. Captain 
Dunstan listened to me very patiently, becoming 
calm and like himself again while I was speak- 
ing; and when I paused, he said, in his usual 
tone: 

“ ‘Tf T make no answer to all you say, it is not 
because I disregard it; it is because I am a man, 
and you are a woman, and you don’t understand. 
We must never speak of this again; it must be 
like a dream to both of us; let me only say that 
I count upon your friendship for Janet, and that, 
however mad and foolish my conduct of to-day 
may lead you to believe me, you need have no 
fear for her.’ 

“He took up my letters, and left the room by 
the door that opened into the entrance hall, leav- 
ing me overwhelmed with distress and perplexity. 
I sat there, I do not know how long, hardly able 
to bring my thoughts into any sort of arrange- 
ment, and chiefly conscious of the wish to get 
away from Bevis as soon as possible. With what 
pleasure I had come hither, as a complete break- 
ing away from and contrast to the scenes through 
which I had recently passed! how strange a con- 
nection had established itself between them! It 
would be impossible for me to remain; | could 
not hold so anomalous a position; besides, when 
the strange mood that had prompted Captain Dun- 
stan’s unsought and unwelcome confidence should 
have passed away, I, of all persons in the world, 
would be the least pleasing in his sight. It was 
impossible that he should ever feel at ease with 
me again. I must devise some excuse for going 
away, which should excite no suspicion in Jan- 
et’s mind; though, indeed, how should any come 
there? Time passed, the evening drew on; I 
heard the sound of carriage wheels, and con- 
cluded that Captain Dunstan had gone. Still 
Janet had not come to look for me in the libra- 
ry, and I remained there, glad of every minute’s 
delay before I must see her sweet unconscious 
face again—remained after the room had been 
lighted, and until it was time to dress for dinner, 
and still Janet had not come to look for me. At 
length I went up stairs, and passing by the end 
of the admiral’s corridor on my way to my own 
room, I observed Janet’s maid stooping down and 
apparently listening at the door of her mistress’s 
room. She perceived me, and said: 

“<The door is locked, and Mrs. Dunstan does 
not answer. I have knocked several times. I 
am afraid she is ill.’ 

“*Mrs, Dunstan has not come in,’ I answered. 
‘T left her at the vicarage.’ 

“Janet had certainly come in, however; the 
door was locked on the inside, and also that of 
the dressing-room which communicated with Jan- 
et’s own sitting-room, and in the latter we found 
the hat, gloves, and shawl she had worn that aft- 
ernoon. We rattled the handle of the door and 
called to her several times without effect; but 
just as I was becoming seriously alarmed, the 
key turned and Janet opened the door, support- 
ing herself by it, though, and showing us a face so 
ghastly that her maid uttered an exclamation of 
fear. She was wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 
and her hair was loose; her eyes were dim and 
contracted, her face was ashy pale, except for a 

red spot that burned upon each cheek-bone ; her 
lips were livid, and she was shivering. I shall 
never forget the white figure in the doorway, 
against the dimness behind her, facing the lights 
of the bright pretty sitting-room. 

“* Janet, what is the matter? Are you ill? 

“*Tamafraid lam. I have been lying down.’ 
She spoke each word faintly, with a pause be- 
tween it and the next, and in a voice quite unlike 
her own, And those were the last coherent words 
she addressed to any one for many days to come. 
Dr. Andrews was in the house when Captain Dun- 
stan came home late that night, and she was then 
quiet, but it was the first of many nights of watch- 
ing and anxiety, during which her mind and her 
speech were not occupied with actual things, or 
with us who were about her at all. Dr. Andrews 
was of opinion that the illness had not come so 
suddenly as it seemed to come ; and Mrs. Cathcart 
told us that she had not thought Janet looking 
well when she was at the vicarage in the after- 
noon. In answer to the doctor’s minute inquiries 
no one could tell him any thing of the interval be- 











tween Janet’s leaving Mrs. Cathcart —which I 
found she had done very much earlier than I 
supposed—and the moment at which I and her 
maid ascertained the fact of her illness; no one 
had seen her come into the house; and Captain 
Dunstan, concluding that she was with me in the 
library, and being rather late for his dinner en- 
gagement, had not looked for her before he went 
out. 


“On the dreary days which followed I need not 
dwell. They had this effect on me personally, that 
they removed every shade of embarrassment from 
between myself and Captain Dunstan. There 
were times when I hardly recalled what had 
passed, so intently was my mind set upon the 
hand-to-hand, foot-to-foot, inch-by-inch fight in 
which she and we were engaged with the insidious 
and terrible foe that had come up and stricken 
her. I pass on to the time when she began to 
recover. Then, her mind being clear, though 
weak and passive as it seemed to me, I espe- 
cially observed two things: the first, that she 
was sensibly distressed by Captain Dunstan’s 
presence; the second, that she was better, more 
restful, and more refreshed when Amabel Ainslie 
was with her. She would close 1:<r eyes when her 
husband entered the room, and answer his inquiries 
gently; but she never asked him a question, and 
she never inquired for him in his absence. To 
me she was always gentle and painfully grateful, 
but she would lie or sit for hours, holding Ama- 
bel’s hand with her own eggshell-like fingers, 
speaking little, but listening to her friend’s pleas- 
ant talk. Amabel read aloud to her occasionally, 
but I do not think Janet listened ; she would keep 
her eyes closed all the time. She was at her best 
when Amabel could be with her. The first wish 
of any kind that she expressed was that Captain 
Dunstan should go to London as he had proposed 
to do, and this she conveyed through Amabel. 
He went up to town, it being then late in June, 
and Janet regaining strength rapidly. I could 
not but observe that she was exceedingly nervous 
when he was going away, and that, either by ac- 
cident or by her own contrivance, they were not 
alone fora moment. No allusion had been made 
by Captain Dunstan or myself to the events of 
the day on which Janet’s illness commenced ; and 
I now bade him farewell for an indefinite time, 
as I was to return to Hunsford the following 
week. 

“ From the hour of her husband’s departure I ob- 
served a singular alteration in Janet. Her nerv- 
ousness subsided, her absent manner changed, 
she improved in strength daily; but a settled sad- 
ness took possession of her. 

“On the day before that on which I was to 
leave Bevis, two letters arrived ; one was for me, 
the other was for Janet. The first announced, 
in Laura’s own hand, the birth of Laura’s son. 
A joyful and a sorrowing mother was my cousin, 
and the few lines in which I read both joy and 
sorrow touched me very nearly. The second an- 
nounced, in a hand which Janet did not know, 
the death of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Monroe, at 
Nice. I was afraid of the effect that the intel- 
ligence might have upon Janet, but she took it 
very quietly. Amabel was with her for part of 
that day, and I heard Janet say to her, 

“*There is not now any one of kin to me in the 
whole world.’ 

“She talked to me more than usual, on the day 
before I was to leave her, of my future and of 
John, never of herself, and she made no mention 
of her husband. The oppressive consciousness mn 
my own mind, that had revived when the pressure 
of anxiety about her life and health was removed, 
prevented me from naming him. We bade each 
other an affectionate adieu, and I saw Janet last 
as she stood at the top of the great avenue, dressed 
in deep mourning, and waved her hand to me, 
while I leaned from the carriage window for a 
parting look. 

“The remainder of what I have to set down 
here is but hearsay, therefore shall be brief. 

“Two days after I left Bevis, Janet drove into 
the town of B—— and drew out of the bank the 
whole of the money standing in her name there. 
On the third she told her maid that she was go- 
ing to London, and would not require her to go 
with her, but that she should receive instructions 
afterward. She then left Bevis, taking only a 
travelling-bag, and was driven to the post-office, 
where she got out of her carriage and put a letter 
into the box with her own hand; thence to the 
railway station, where she arrived only just in 
time to take her place in the train. 

“No instructions reached Janet’s maid, no com- 
munication of any kind was made by Mrs. Dunstan 
to her household; and when, after several days 
had elapsed, Mrs. Manners wrote to Captain Dun- 
stan, expressing the surprise and uneasiness which 
the silence of Mrs. Dunstan was occasioning at 
Bevis, her respectful remonstrance received a 
startling reply. 

“ As soon as it was possible for him to reach 
Bevis after the receipt of the housekeeper’s letter, 
Captain Dunstan arrived there, and it very short- 
ly became known to the household that Mrs. Dun- 
stan had not joined her husbandin London. Noth- 
ing more became known to them, except, indeed, 
that their mistress had incurred no blame of the 
kind that involves disgrace by what she had done. 
‘Something between them that nobody knows any 
thing about,’ was the general supposition ; ‘but 
he respects her as much as ever, and if she never 
comes back, it will be her fault, and not his.’ 

“Tn the centre compartment of the old bureau 
in Janet’s dressing-room, where she habitually 
kept her keys, and which was found to be unlock- 
ed, there was a small parcel addressed to Captain 
Dunstan. It contained a bracelet and a letter. 
Of the contents of that letter only a few lines 
were ever made known to any one except Captain 
Dunstan himself, and with them only I am con- 
cerned here. The writer said that she was aware, 
if search was made for her, there was little hope 
that she could elude it, being so unequally match- 
ed agai es of such search ; but she 
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earnestly entreated that none should be made—en- 
treated this as the one only compensation that 
could be made to her. When freedom should 
have been restored to Captain Dunstan by her 
death, he should be apprised of it : she would take 
order for that. For the interval and for the rest, 
she implored peace. 

“Captain Dunstan, whose distress and remorse 
were extreme, left no means untried to discover 
Janet, despite her prayer; but she had had too 
much the start of inquiry, and all was unavailing. 
From no quarter could he obtain intelligence of 
her. The only friends she had, the old ladies at 
Bury House, were horror-stricken and absolutely 
ignorant. Her only relative had died among 
strangers in a strange land. 

“These are the facts that I have had to record : 
of the feelings they have given rise to it would 
be equally vain and impossible for me to say any 
thing. Jutta CARMICHAEL.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
URING the continuance of this rather un- 
usually severe winter we may comfort our- 
selves with the thought that, however uwncom- 
fortable ice and snow may be in the streets of 
our city and in the surrounding rivers, next 
summer, for once, we are certain to have an 
abundant supply of pure ice at a cheap price. 
This abundance will mitigate the sufferings of 
yerchance a *“*heated term’’ in July or August. 
he largest harvest of ice ever gathered on the 
Hudson River has been stored during the pres- 
ent season. The ice is clear and thick. Over 
2,000 workmen have been employed, also 892 
horses and ninety-seven steam-engines, and be- 
fore the end of January over two millions of 
tons had been stored in the ice-houses along the 
Hudson. It is the intention, moreover, to stack 
outside of the full houses about another million 
of tons. These figures do not include the Alba- 
ny ice crop, nor that gathered between Albany 
and Troy. There is probably more ice taken 
from the Hudson River than from any other 
body of water in the world.” Between Albany 
and Newburgh there are about seventy different 
ice-houses, capable of holding from 10,000 to 
70,000 tons each, and these are owned by seven 
incorporated companies and about twenty pri- 
vate companies or individuals. Within recent 
years many improvements have been made in 
ice machinery, by which much time and labor 
are saved. ormerly weeks and even months 
were spent filling a single ice-house—a work 
now accomplished in a few days. 





La Llumanera, an illustrated paper in the Cata- 
lonian language, published once a month in this 
city, prints the following complimentary notice 
of Mrs. Conant’s Primer of Spanish Literature: 
“ Under this title the well-known house of Har- 

er & Brothers have published a small volume 
n English, which, within the compass of 228 
pages, contains a very complete and condensed 
history of Castilian literature, from the begin- 
ning to the present time. The author of this 
work, Mrs. Helen 8. Conant, has rendered it 
doubly interesting by the elegance and clear- 
ness of her style, by her faithful and judicious 
criticism, and by numerous original translations 
from the most celebrated poems. Translations 
by Longfellow, Bryant, and other poets are also 
given. This little book reveals a profound 
knowledge of Castilian literature, for which we 
heartily commend the author.” 





Richard Henry Dana;the venerable poet and 
essayist, died in Boston on February 2, at the 
age of ninety-one years. He was born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, November 15, 1787, being 
the son of Francis Dana, an eminent jurist. He 
matriculated at Harvard College in 1804, and re- 
mained there three years, but took no degree. 
He studied law, and was admitted to the bar of 
Baltimore, but afterward opened an office in 
Boston. He was elected to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts when only twenty-four, and took 
some interest in politics. His health being del- 
icate, and. his tastes literary, he soon withdrew 
from the legal profession entirely. In 1814 he, 
with a club of gentlemen in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, projected the North American Review, to 
which he made various contributions. Later he 
began in New York the publication of The Idle 
Man, a work issued in numbers. Mr. Dana’s 
first published poem appeared in 1825, under the 
name of “The Dying Raven,’’ and in 1827 a 
small collection, The Buccaneer, and Other Poems, 
was pub.ished, and showed him to be a poet of 
no ordinary ability. Mr. Dana was not a pro- 
fuse writer ; tre lived a quiet, retired life, shrink- 
ing .rom publicity, caring little for fame, and 
fining his highest pleasure in pursuits untouch- 
ec by the turmoils of a busy world. 





Queen Victoria is evidently a novel-reader of 
discrimination, if it be true, as is stated, that 
her favorite authors are Charles Dickens, George 
Eliot, Wilkie Collins, William Black, and Wal- 
ter Scott. She especially enjoys the descrip- 
tions of Scotch scenery which occur in the writ- 
ings of the last two authors, 





At the memorial meeting of the Goethe Club 
held in honor of the late Bayard Taylor, Mr. 
Parke Godwin, who presided and made the 
opening address, referred to the reception tend- 
ered by the club to Mr. Taylor last spring, at 
which also Mr. William Cullen Bryant was pres- 
ent. Mr. Taylor was an honorary member of 
this club, and was most pleasantly entertained 
by its members just before leaving this city to 
assume his ministerial duties in Berlin. 





Ida Lewis, who has saved so many lives off 
Newport, has been appointed keeper of the light- 
house on the Lime Rocks, in that harbor, at a sal- 
ary of $750. Her father was keeper until his re- 
cent death. 





In some of the great rooms of the Vatican the 
personal property of Pope Pius IX. has been on 
sale, a dignitary of the Church being salesman. 
The favorite relics for buyers with little money 
were fragments of limestone from the catacombs, 
carefully polished, and labelled with the locality 
and the certificate of Pius IX. There were also 
slippers, galloon binding, silver-plated salt- 





spoons, worsted blankets, curtains, a jar of rice, 





a number of surplices, scapularies, etc., some 
precious old lace, and some any thing but pre- 
cious—except, of course, forarelic. The pictures 
offered for sale, of which there were hundreds, 
were in general very poor. 





Fifteen Days on the Danube, is the title of a 
book which has been written by the Crown 
Prince of Austria, and printed for private circu- 
lation only, It contains an account of shooting 
adventures, and is said to exhibit an accurate 
knowledge of natural history, and a habit of 
keen observation quite remarkable, considering 
the extreme youth of the author. : 


A recent epidemic of diphtheria in London has 
been traced to the infection brought in the milk 
supplied to the affected households. 





_ Latest reports are to the effect that the plague 
is rapidly spreading in Russia. Severe quaran- 
tine measures are enforced on the frontier, the 
Black Sea, and the Danube ports. Railway cars 
from Russia are not admitted into Germany ; 
Austria is about to issue an order forbidding 
travellers from Russia to cross the frontier unless 
provided with a pass from sanitary authorities ; 
and a general alarm is excited in European coun- 
tries. In Russia, says a foreign journal, the panic 
isincredible. A great terror seems to have taken 
possession of the people. They desire an entire 
cessation of intercourse, even postal communi- 
cation, between the Volga and the rest of Russia. 
Letters from the infected districts are not re- 
ceived by those to whom addressed, and some 
even refuse paper money, lest the germs of infec- 
tion might be communicated. ¢ 

Reports come from Rio Janeiro that the black 
plague has appeared in the province of Ceara, 
which has already suffered severely from famine 
and small-pox. 





_A kerosene lamp is not a suitable light for the 
sick-room, for it should never be turned down 
low, on account of the disagreeable odor which 
results. A scientific man once said, ‘There is 
nothing in the world that will produce diph- 
theria sooner than a bad kerosene lamp.’’? Be 
that as it may, if your kerosene lamp emits a dis- 
agreeable smell, it shows that something is 
wrong—the oil may be of an inferior quality, the 
burner may be poor, or it is clogged up, or the 
wick needs to be evenly trimmed. 





A slight decrease in the number of cases of 
scarlet fever is reported in New York city. 





A singular accident occurred in South Boston 
the other day. A little girl about six years old 
was playing in the yard of the house where she 
lived, when suddenly a heavy snow-slide fell from 
an adjoining building. The mother hearing the 
noise, looked out, and missed her child. On 
calling she fancied she heard the little girl an- 
swer from the snow-bank. She began to dig 
away the snow, but finding herself unable to 
do this, she gave an alarm. Several men with 
shovels worked about fifteen minutes before 
they found the little one, buried several feet 
deep. She was unconscious, but soon recover- 
ed, and seemed unharmed. 





It is proposed by a French inventor to pro- 
duce electric carriage lamps,.so that ordinary 
carriages will be illuminated by the rotary mo- 
tion of the wheels, and locomotives and steam- 
boats supply themselves with powerful lights. 





A Boston lady has made a model in wax of 
Solomon’s Temple, which is to be placed on ex- 
hibition in the Jewish Fair. It is three and a 
half feet high, and wholly composed of wax flow- 
ers and Corinthian columns of wax, twenty-three 
thousand flowers of every variety being used in 
its construction. 





According to a certain investigator, nearly ev- 
ery thing we use as food is adulterated. This is 
especially true of condiments—Cayenne pepper 
and curry powder contain frequently red lead; 
mustard, chromate of lead; vinegar is often a 
rank poison, containing sulphuric acid, arsenic, 
and corrosive sublimate; pickles generally con- 
tain copper; flavoring oils, sirups, and jellies are 
likely to be adulterated; coffee is mixed with 
chiccory ; and tea is often any thing but pure tea 
leaves. Drags are often adulterated with inert 
substances, 





In Europe the winter thus far has been of un 
usual severity. Many rivers are completely 
closed with ice, railroads are blockaded with 
snow, and in Scotland many of the roads are im- 
passable, the snow among the Highlands seldom 
having been so deep. 


Says an exchange: ‘‘ Broadway presents soma 
sad sights, but none more enraging than that of 
a mother in a seal-skin sacque, accompanied by 
a shivering child in beautiful clothing which is 
none too heavy for comfortable use in the sum 
mer season.”’ 





Kerosene lamps should never stand near hot 
stoves, or where the heat is so great as to con- 
vert the oilinto gas, This practice is one cause 
of explosions. 

The second part of the new catalogue of the 
Brooklyn Mercantile Library, recently issued, is 
warmly welcomed by those who, having made 
themselves familiar with the first part, watch 
with interest the progress toward completion 
of this valuable work. This catalogue, carefully 
pon under the supervision of the librarian, 
Mr. 8. B. Noyes, is most admirably arranged, ex- 
hibiting the contents of the library upon a plan 
at once so simple and comprehensive*that the 
inquirer is easily guided in his investigations. 
The system of references adopted in this cata- 
logue is so convenient and so perfect that the 
examination of any subject by its use is a real 
pleasure. Part third will complete this work 
which is a valuable one for any student. n 

In this connection’ an appreciative mention 
may justly be made of the young ladies whose 
daily business it is to deliver books to members 
of the Library Association. Their unvarying 
courtesy and patience, the attention they give 
to the wishes expressed, and the evidently genu- 
ine desire they show to suit any applicant for 
books or for information, have often been com- 





mented upon, and have won for them deserved 
commendation. 
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Fig. 1.—Lovurs Quarorze Basque with Siwvcatep Vest, Curtain Fig. 2.—Stasnep Basgvr, Frowrsa Over-Sxet, anp Fig. 3.—Dovsie-sreasteD Coat, Lona WrinkLep Over-Sxiet, Fig. 4.—Hanpkercuter Sorr. 
Over-Skirt, anp Watxine Sxint.—Wirn Cor Parer Parrern. Wa xine Sxmt.—Wirn Cor Paper Pattern. anp Sort Rounp Sxrat.—Wirn Cur Paper Parrern. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Lowis Quatorze Basque with Simulated Vest, Curtain Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt; Fig. 2, Slashed Basque, Flowing Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt; and Fig. 8, Double-breasted Coat, Long Wrinkled Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, in Nine Sizes. 
even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of 25 Cents for each complete Suit.) 
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THE BROKEN TOY. 


Hx led us to a summer-house, 
In which we often played, 

And on the floor in shining heaps 
Were toys and posies laid. 

Said he, “My children, choose of these 
The thing which you like best.” 

No need to tell how willingly 
We followed his behest. 


I seized a large and gilded toy 
Whose splendor caught my eye. 

She took a wreath of roses, 
And raised it with a sigh. 

I tossed my plaything in the air, 
And broke it in its fall. 

She smoothed her petals tenderly, 
And kissed them one and all. 


In childish petulance, I threw 
The broken toy away. 

Her flowers she tended carefully, 
And watered day by day. 


’Twas ever so. I sought the glare 
And noisy din of life. 

She studied Nature patiently, 
And rested from the strife. 


And in the end there fell to us 
No usual lot of joy: 

She won the garland of renown, 
And I, life’s broken toy. 





Ladies’ Spring Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGS. 1-3. 

HE group of figures on page 141 represent 
the graceful and simple costumes to be worn 
during the spring and summer. These designs 
will be made up in the soft woolens and silks of 
light quality that are put on with the first warm 
days, and they are especially appropriate for the 
wash dresses made of the new cotton goods, such 
as satteens, mummy cloth, percales, and zephyrs. 
Among the earliest goods displayed on the coun- 
ters of retail stores are these soft-finished cotton 
fabrics that ladies make up at home during the 
late weeks of winter. Two and even three differ- 
ent patterns of the material appear in many of 
these dresses, but, if the wearer prefers, the en- 
tire dress may be made of one material. 

The Louis Quatorze basque with simulated vest 
and ‘curtain over-skirt represents a style already 
popularly used for cashmere and silk or satin 
combined ; in the original from which the picture 
is taken two kinds of soft-finished percale are 
used, and a border supplies the trimming. The 
vest is not cut separately, but is made of a differ- 
ent fabric laid on the basque according to the per- 
forations, and the outline is bordered. The cur- 
tain over-skirt is simply lapped at the waist in 
front, and falls open below; the back is irregu- 
larly draped. 

The slashed basque and flowing over-skirt have 
new features that will give variety to spring dress- 
es. The basque has no seam down the middle 
back, but has the middle form cut in one piece ; 
it is made to fit by the side body seam beginning 
in the shoulder seam, and by being slashed open 
below the waist. The over-skirt has a long apron 
front, with the back flowing in folds that are not 
broken by being caught up. 

The double-breasted coat suit is a very dressy 
and becoming model that will be made up in the 
nicest materials as well as in plain cotton goods. 
The coat is double-breasted, yet so well closed 
that a vest is not needed. It also fits smoothly 
over the hips in “ polka” fashion, and has the coat 
basque, or skirt, sewed on separately in front and 
on the sides; the middle forms of the back are 
the entire length. The wrinkled over-skirt clings 
in front, and is very fully draped behind. The 
quantities given below do not allow for trim- 
mings. Merchants generally sell from fourteen 
to sixteen yards for each suit. 

The handkerchief suit in this group represents 
the way of making the new percales that are 

rinted in the designs seen on silk handkerchiefs. 
he model illustrated is of navy blue percale with 
polka dots and striped border of white. 








ESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
UATORZE BASQUE WITH SIMU- 
LATED VEST, CURTAIN -OVER-SKIRT, AND 

WALKING SKIRT. 

Louis Qvatorze Basque with Simciatep Vest. 
—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, side 
body fox back, sleeve, and cuff. It is fitted to 
the figure by two darts on each side of the front, 
a middle seam in the back, and a side body. Cut 
the front with the straight edge laid on the sel- 
vedge of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn for the hem. Cut the 
remaining pieces lengthwise of the goods. Close 
the seams by the notches and perforations. Take 
up the darts in front. The line of perforations 
down the front shows the outline of the vest. ; the 
trimming also extends in the perforations across 
the back of the neck. The perforations in the 
sleeve show the size and form of the under part. 
Close the seams. Sew on the enuff, the outside of 
which is cut whole. Place the long seam even 
with the side body seam in the back of the arm- 
hole, and the short one to the notch in the front 
part, and hold the rounding part full when sew- 
ing. An outlet of an inch is allowed for perfora- 
ted seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a per- 
son of medium size, 2 yards. 

Curtain Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—half of the front and half of the back 
bresdth. Cut two pieces like the pattern given 
of the front. Place the straight edge of the front 
on the edge of the The long edge. of the 
back is“laid on a fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Make two upturned pleats on the back 
edge of the front, meeting two perforations for 
each pleat. Make two deep pleats on the sides 
of the back breadth, turning down, meeting two 





perforations for each pleat ; then close the seam, 
leaving the two deep pleats of the back hanging 
loose and piped on the edge. Place the fronts 
together by meeting the notches at the top, the 
left overlapping the right. The notch denotes 
the middle of the front. Gather the top of the 
back breadths, and sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist, holding the top of the fronts 
slightly full. To form the drapery in the back, 
place the corresponding perforations evenly to- 
gether, commencing with the cluster of four, then 
three, then two, and the single ones, and tie the 
skirt back with tapes sewed on the side seams. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 24 yards. 

Wa kine Sxirt.—This pattern isin three pieces 
—front, back, and side form, Cut the front and 
back with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore. Join togeth- 
er by the notches. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 3¢ yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SLASHED BASQUE, FLOWING OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 

SiasHED Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front, side body for the front, back, side body 
for the back, sleeve, and cuff. When cutting 
place the front on the edge of the goods. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
for the hem. Place the back on a fold of the 
goods to avoida seam, Cut the remaining pieces 
lengthwise. The front is fitted to the figure by 
two darts and a side body on each side. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a middle back 
and a side body on each side, the side body seam 
running to the shoulder seam, and left open from 
the notch. The middle back is cut whole with- 
out any seam. Close the seams by the notches 
and perforations. The perforations in the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part. Close 
the seams, sew on the cuff, the outside of which 
has no seam. Place the long seam even with the 
notch in the back of the armhole, and the short 
one to the notch in the front part, and hold the 
rounding part full. The sleeve should be held 
toward you when sewing in. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a per- 
son of medium size, 2 yards. 

Fiowrne Over-Sximt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and back. Cut both pieces with 
the long straight edge laid on a fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Make three upturned pleats on 
the back edge of the front by meeting two per- 
forations for each pleat. Make a deep box pleat 
in the middle of the back breadth at the top, and 
two single ones each side, turning toward the front 
by meeting the perforations. Close the side seam. 
Sew on a belt the required size of the waist. Tie 
the skirt back by tapes sewed on the seams. An 
allowance of a quarter-inch seam is made in this 
pattern. ; 

Quantity of material, 836 inches wide, 2} yards. 

Wa kine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front and 
back with the long straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gore. Gather the top of the 
back breadth, and sew on a belt the required size 
of the waist. An allowance of a quarter of an 
inch is made for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 3} yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DOU BLE-BREASTED COAT, LONG WRINKLED 
OVER-SKIRT, AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 
DovusLe-BREASTED Coat.—This pattern is in 

eight pieces—front, side body for the front, back, 

side body for the back, skirt, sleeve, cuff, and col- 

lar. It is fitted to the figure by two darts and a 

side body on each side of the front, a middle 

seam in the back, and a side body. The front is 
cut double-breasted, the right front overlapping 
the left, and closes with buttons and button-holes, 
and a corresponding row of buttons. The per- 
forations show where to cut the button-holes and 
sew on the buttons. Close the seams by the 
notches, the shoulder seam by the perforations. 

Take up the Y at the neck. Sew on the collar 

by meeting the notches. Cut the skirt with the 

line of perforations laid lengthwise on a thread 
of the goods. Join the skirt to the body by meet- 
ing the perforations in each. Turn under the 
back edge of the skirt by the notches at the top 
and bottom, and lap on the back. The perfora- 
tions in the sleeve show the size and form of the 
under parts. Close the seams. Sew on the cuff, 
the inside of which is cut whole. Place the long 
seam even with the side body seam in the back 
nart, and the short seam to the notch in the front 
part of the armhole, and hold the rounding part 
full when sewing. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for the shoulder seam, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Lone WrinkLep Over-Skirt.—This pattern is 
in two pieces—front and back. Cut both pieces 
with the long straight edge placed on a fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Close the seams on 
the side. Make four upturned pleats on each 
side by meeting two perforations for each pleat. 

Make three deep pleats in the back breadth, and 

one in the middle of the breadth, placing the sin- 

gle perforations evenly together, and one each 
side by meeting the cluster of two perforations. 

Bring the cluster of three perforations near the 

bottom up to meet the corresponding number un- 

der the middle pleat, thus forming the drapery. 

Tie the skirt back with tapes. Gather the top 

of the skirt across from the single perforation. 

Sew on a belt the required size of the waist. Al- 

lowance of a quarter-inch seam is made in this 


pattern. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 2$ yards. | 
Sort W ateine Sairt.—This pattern is in three 





pieces—front, back, and side gores. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. Close the seams ac- 
cording to the notches. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 34 yards. 
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COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrtuor or “ GranpMoruze’s Money,” “ Litrtz Kate 
- Kresy,” “Poor Humanrry,” gro, 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
5 Pesta —SHAKSPEARE. 
BOOK IIitl. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER XI. 
GHOSTS. 


Wauenx Tom Dagnell was standing with his 
brother at the open window, there seemed noth- 
ing out of the common way to account for Mar- 
cus’s excitement. The dark expanse of garden 
ground stretched below them; the trees stood 
out in inky blackness against the lesser black- 
ness of the sky, and the wind and rain dashed 
amongst the branches and gave them life and 
motion in the night. 

“Well, what is there to see ?” said Tom. 

“Do you think any particular shock to a fel- 
low is likely to turn his brain?” asked Marcus. 

“What shock have you had ?” rejoined Tom. 

“Oh, you know—about Fanny.” 

“That was not a great shock, I hope,” said his 
brother. “You were to get over it all by bed- 
time, if you remember.” 

“Ah, yes; that was my bounce, Tom,” Mar- 
cus confessed, “my way of brazening it out, for 
Ihave been awfully floored, pon my soui! But” 
—putting his glass to his eye, and peering down 
carefully into the garden—“ it didn’t strike me 
I had gone out of my mind until a little while 
ago. Do you see any thing in the garden at all ? 
—any thing wrong ?” 

“ No.” 

“No more do I,” said Marcus. 

“Why, then—” 

“But I have seen a great deal,” he went on. 
“The whole place below there has been haunted, 
or else—my brain’s reaily gone, ’pon honor.” 

“ What have you seen ?” 

“People moving about down there just as if 
it were summer-time, and there was a garden par- 
ty on,” replied Marcus. “I could have sworn 
Ursula was in the garden an hour or two ago, or 
a woman of some sort that looked like her. But 
then, you see, she was with the governor.” 

“ Yes, that settles the delusion,” answered Tom, 
in a low tone. 

“ Besides, Ursula does not walk about in the 
rain, and toss her arms about like a wretched lu- 
natic.” 

“ No, that is not like Ursula,” said Tom. “ Did 
you call to her?” 

“Call!” replied Marcus, “ with my tongue like 
a plaster of Paris cast in my mouth! I was too 
scared, Tom, by Jove !” 

“Did she see you at the window?” Tom in- 
quired. 

“Don’t think she did,” was the reply; “and 
yet she looked round. ‘Do ghosts look over their 
shoulder, Tom ?” 

“T can’t say,” replied his brother. “ Well, 
what else ?” 

“Then there has been a man, or the ghost of 
one, in a hat too big for him, muddling about, 
too,” Marcus continued. “TI called to that, and 
it went on under the veranda, and disappeared.” 

“You have had a lively night of it,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“That’s not all.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” repeated his brother, “a little while 
ago back came the woman, or the ghost of the 
woman—or another woman—over the lawn there, 
dragging herself along by the trees and the gar- 
den seats, as if it were hard work to get on—not 
a bit like Ursula now! So-that shows I was 
wrong, or queer, or something.” ; 

“What was the woman like?” 

“T can’t tell you. She'll catch an awful cold 
presently, for she had nothing on her head, and 
her hair was all down her back and over her 
face, and she did not seem able to find her way 
for it. Not that hair would make any differ- 
ence to an apparition, I suppose.” 

“Why did you not leap down and stop her ?” 
said Tom—‘ask who she was, and what she 
wanted ?” 

“Ye—es, not a bad idea,” was Marcus’s slow 
remark ; “only it’s fourteen feet down, and I 
might have snapped myself in half, Besides, I’m 
not brave, Tom, and I had not the pluck.” 

“Tt is singular,” muttered Tom, “unless you 
have been dreaming all this.” 

“T called out at last,‘ Who’s there? but no- 
body answered,” said Marcus. “ And then that 
stupid animal Cab turned up, and I shouted to 
him to stop her. I shall have a fine sore throat 
in the morning, I expect, with all this bawling.” 

“The dog was there, then ?” asked Tom. 

“Upon my word I’m not quite sure it wasn’t 
the ghost of a dog too,” Marcus replied ; “ for it 
crawled on like a snake, and deuce a bit of notice 
did it take of me, but followed the woman, or the 
ghost, and disappeared.” 

“You should have come to me,” said Tom, 
angrily. “You were quick enough to knock me 
up at Elmslie House when the thieves broke in.” 

“Don’t remind me of Birmingham, please,” en- 
treated Marcus ; “I ean’t bear any more of that.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Tom. “Never mind 
my remarks, Marcus,” 





“ Besides, I was fixed here; I expected some- 
body else. I have been waiting ever since for 
the next movement,” Marcus continued. “It did 
not seem the end of it. I fancied Fanny would 
rome I thought something had happened to 

er.” 

“Shut the window, Marcus; there will be no 
more ghosts to-night,” said Tom, mournfully. 

“How do you know? How—” 

“Tt may be easily explained—it may remain a 
mystery forever,” said his brother. . “I have a 
wild idea, which I dare not trouble you with, for 
I may be awfully in the wrong about it.” 

Marcus shut the window. 

_ “Some of the servants are up to their larks, 
perhaps,” said Marcus; “we have an odd lot of 
= this house. You don’t believe in ghosts ?” 

“ 0.” 

“T haven’t been so alarmed for years—never 
in my life, in fact,” said Marcus. “I hope all 
this will not make me ill.” 

“Tt will do you good,” said Tom. 

“Will it, by gad?” exclaimed Marcus, in 
amazement. 

“Tt has prevented your brooding too much on 
Fanny; and I had left you in a bad way, old 
boy. It has distracted you, been a change, and 
the ghost of the old love has not sat so close to 
your heart, Only those ghosts outside.” 

Tom was excited himself, and spoke with pas- 
sion. If he were near the solution to the mys- 
tery, it had scared him with its ghastly horror— 
unperceived even by him who had drawn atten- 
tion to it. Was Tom Dagnell in spirit-land, and 
already haunted, that he looked so miserably beset ? 

“You don’t think there is occasion to watch 
any longer ?” Marcus asked. 

“No. The play’s over,” Tom said, scoffingly, 
“and the—” He did not complete his sentence. 
Both young men looked vaguely at each other, 
and the color of each changed, despite their ap- 
prenticeship to the mysterious. There was a 
scratching of nails against the door—startling 
enough at that hour, and with their nerves highly 
strung; and then the long low whine of Cab re- 
assured them, and told them that the dog was 
still wandering about the corridor, as if loath to 
leave his master. 

“Cab will wake the house,” said Tom, advan- 
cing to the door. 

“They say dogs see spirits, don’t they ?” asked 
Marcus, who was fairly upset that evening. 

“ Ay, and give warnings too,” was the reply, 
as Tom opened the door, and Cab came whining 
into the room, with the same difficulty, dragging 
his limbs after him, and panting hard as he ap- 
proached his master. 

“My poor old Cab!” said Tom, dropping down 
on his knees beside him, “I wish you could tell 
me what is the matter, what misery and trouble 
have been abroad with you to-night. You would 
tell me if you could. You— Oh, Marcus, look 
here! He’s dying!” 

Yes, poor Cab had dragged himself to his young 
master’s feet to die; he had struggled up stairs 
once more for a last look of the kindly face, a 
last caress of the strong, friendly hand. Cab had 
been bleeding slowly to death for some time, and 
this was the end of it. He had met his death- 
blow on that night, and there was no one to tell 
them how this faithful servant had come by his 
end. 

It was only a dog’s death, but there were tears 
in Tom Dagnell’s eyes as he bent over the faithful 
servant he had lost. 





CHAPTER XII. 
NEXT MORNING. 


TuerE had been no time mentioned for Tom 
ner interview with his cousin; it was to be 
early in the morning, in the garden, where she had 
first warned him of his father’s wish for their 
marriage. He was astir early in consequence; 
it was necessary to be wakeful in these new days, 
wherein there was much plotting, and where 
strange events were happening hourly. There 
was much for Ursula Dagnell to explain, he 
thought, after the humiliation of his own con- 
fession had been fought through and succumbed 
to. He did not dream that the time for explana- 
tion was not yet, and that Ursula and he were 
to meet again under circumstances stranger than 
these. .He had rehearsed his miserable part all 
the weary time before daylight ; he had prepared 
his story, and set it, as he hoped, in its best light. 
He did not wholly despair, vain dreamer, of in- 
teresting Ursula in his love for Violet Hilder- 
brandt.- For Ursula was an honest woman, and 
full of wondrous impulses of self-sacrifice, and 
the times were ripe for them again. What would 
not a woman do for love’s sake? What would 
he not have done himself to make Ursula happy 
and free, if— Then his reasoning became cloud- 
ed, and the mist of his own fancies, perhaps of 


his illusions, gathered thickly round him. He 


was looking forward to self-sacrifice on her part ; 
he could not believe in the good of self-sacrifice 
on his, though he might be prepared for it. That 
would make no one happy, he was sure; that 
would be unnatural and base from the beginning 
tothe end. On the other hand, a few kind words, 
a few regretful tears, and then happiness all 
round, like a finis to a pleasant story-book. 

It was eight in the morning when Tom Dagnell 
was in the breakfast-room, biding his time as pa- 
tiently as he could, and keeping is gaze directed 
to the garden lying beyons.¢ e windows there. 
The rain, which had fallen heavily last night, had 
not ceased; it was a steady down-pour from the 
sullen clouds hanging over Broadlands. It was 
altogether an ill time for a lover's tryst in the 
free air—even for such despairing lovers as he 
and Ursula, and with such a fate before them 

Tom stood at the window and watched the rain- 
drops on the glass. Uxsula would keep her ap- 
pointment ; she was a of her word; she 
would send for him p y—perhaps come to 


per’ 
him where he was. In all her life she had been 
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precise to a degree, and there would be no fear of 
facing him at last, at the bitter last, like this. 

There was no one moving in the house of whom 
he could ask questions; the inmates were late 
astir that day, asifto balk him. The feet of one 
or two lazy servants shuffled without; but there 
was no one of his own family to greet him, and 
Violet, always an early riser, was still absent, was 
probably holding herself studiously aloof from 
him after last night’s parting, which he would 
have taken to his aching heart as final had she 
not promised to remain at Broadlands. 

Still, he did not expect to see Violet Hilder- 
brandt; he hardly dreamed of meeting her; he 
felt all was changed between them, and that this 
was a cruel intermediate state, to be ended in one 
way or another before the day was done, thank 
Heaven ! 

His mother had taken to early rising lately, but 
she was not down that morning; Marcus remain- 
ed in his room; there was no news from the up- 
stairs domain where Sir John fought for his life, 
and Ursula reigned supreme; even garrulous 
Robin Fisher was digging poor Cab’s grave, out 
in the damp plantation, by order of his master. 

Tom breakfasted alone. He had grown so ac- 
customed to his loneliness that the sudden open- 
ing of the door made him start. It was not Ursu- 
la, or Violet, however; it was only Mrs. Coombe, 
bland and business-like as usual, with her hands 
crossed on her black silk apron. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Dagnell, but I thought 
her ladyship was here,” she said, half backing 
from the room again. 

“One word. How is Sir John this morning ?” 
asked Tom. 

“About the same, Sir. 
soundly now.” 

“ And Miss Dagnell—is she with him ?” 

Mrs. Coombe looked surprised, even discom- 
fited, by the question; and Tom, who seemed ever 
on the alert, was quick to note the change in her. 

“Where is Miss Dagnell ?”’ he said, sharply. 

“Well, Sir, I was not to tell you yet awhile— 
and that is the plain truth,” Mrs. Coombe con- 
fessed. “Miss Dagnell thought it might alarm 
you, perhaps, and—” 

“Goon. What is the matter?” 

“Tf you please, Sir, you will not say I told you,” 
said Mrs. Coombe. “ I.don’t care to make words, 
and Miss Ursula can be very hard upon me for 
disobeying orders—no one harder.” 

“Why don’t you explain?” cried Tom, impa- 
tiently. 

“Miss Dagnell was taken ill suddenly, Sir, and 
rang for me about half past four or five to sit up 
with Sir John. She’s in her bed, very weak and 
faint, and wants to see her ladyship.” 

“ Has any one been for a doctor ?” 

“She will not have a doctor,” was the reply. 
“She will be down stairs presently, she says ; but, 
oh dear! she looks very dreadful, to be sure. So 
gray like!” 

“ Did she say I was not to know this ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dagnell,” answered Mrs. Coombe, 
“that is what she is particularly anxious about 
at present. ‘If he asks for me,’ she said, ‘don’t 
tell him I am ill—under any circumstances, don’t 
tell him I am ill.’” 

“Straage,” muttered Tom Dagnell. 

“She said something about twelve o'clock, 
too,” continued Mrs. Coombe. ‘“‘ Tell him twelve 
o’clock, if he should ask for me, and that I’m very 
busy till then. But don’t see him, if it’s possible ; 
don’t speak a word to him if you can help it,’ 
she kept on saying till I left her.” 

“ Let a doctor be sent for immediately.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Mrs. Coombe; “but Miss 
Dagnell says she will not have a doctor.” 

“Go to Lady Dagnell’s room at once, then.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ And to Miss Hilderbrandt’s, and—” 

“Oh! I was not to tell her, if you please, Sir,” 
said Mrs. Coombe—“oh dear no! Miss Hilder- 
brandt was not to know of this. She flew into a 
terrible passion when I said Miss. Hilderbrandt 
would be the one to send for. It’s her passion 
which frightens me, and makes me think she has 
broken down at last with overanxiety about Sir 
John.” 

“Find out her ladyship; tell her I am waiting 
here, after she has seen her niece. Why don’t 
you go?” said Tom. 

Mrs. Coombe was only too glad to escape, and 
hastened to shut Tom in with his own thoughts, 
which were many and disturbing, which belonged 
to last night’s work and the new fears of the morn- 
ing, and were inextricably involved. It seemed 
impossible that he should know all before the day 
was over; and yet Violet had promised him, and 
even Sir John and Ursula had intimated the same, 
as if they were conscious that he hated mystery, 
and were anxious to dispel the clouds about him. 
Could they explain all, though? was it in their 
power? or did there lie a mystery beyond them 
to which no solution was possible? Did they 
know of Marcus’s haunted hours in his own room, 
and were they wild fragments of the secret also? 
With the sky darkening before him, and the rain 
hissing like a snake, he sat there and thought 
that he was farther from the light than ever. 
Presently his mother entered in her dressing- 
gown, and sank into a chair, weak and prostrate. 

“As if there were not trouble enough for us 
without this !” she moaned. 

“Ts Ursula very ill?” asked Tom, anxiously. 

“Yes, she is very ill,” said Lady Dagnell, “ and 
very obstinate.” 

“Have you sent for advice ?” 

“She will wait until Dr. Smiles calls to see Sir 
John,” replied Lady Dagnell; “she wants ‘noth- 
ing but rest, she says. Rest and peace of mind, 
as if there were getting any in this house!” 

“Ursula has broken down with fatigue; she 
has been overworked,” said Tom: “no one has 
helped her fairly.” 

“Tf that is a hit off at your mother, I can bear it,” 
said Lady Dagnell, languidly, “although it is not 
fatigue which has prostrated Ursula. Oh dear no!” 


He is sleeping very 





“What is it?” 

“Bad temper, jealousy, or something of the 
kind; and I’m not surprised at it. I have seen 
this coming on for a long while; and,” added 
Lady Dagnell, “been glad of it, too. She was 
never fit for you, Thomas, You should have 
known that long ago.” 

“T am not fit for her, you mean,” replied Tom, 
moodily. 

“An exacting, domineering, overrighteous 
young woman; a—” 

“That will do, mother.” 

“Do you know she has told Violet Hilderbrandt 
to quit the house to-day, and that she will not 
leave her own room until Violet has gone? There! 
that’s the illness of your Ursula, if you must 
know,” she said, vindictively. “ When Violet has 
left Broadlands, Miss Dagnell will condescend to 
be with the family again—not before.” 

“ Has she told you this ?” 

“She has.” 

“T must see her,” said Tom, springing to his 
feet. “I will see Ursula immediately.” 

“ She is too ill for that,” replied Lady Dagnell, 
somewhat alarmed now. “She is quite ill enough 
for the doctor, in fact. I have sent for him on 
my own responsibility.” 

“That is good,” said Tom. 

“She is in her own room.” 

“You have seen her? She is well?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And preparing to leave us? My God! going 
away to-day into her dangerous world again!” 
groaned Tom. 

“T don’t know,” said Lady Dagnell. “TI hard- 
ly think so. There are no boxes packed; she 
is calm and grave and unexcited. She is waiting, 
she says.” 

“ Ah! for me,” cried Tom. “ Remind her of 
her promise not to leave in haste, and until I 
have seen Ursula at mid-day. Tell her all may 
change from that hour, and all be well.” 

He passed from the room into the hall, where 
a servant was admitting a tall, ill-clad lad, who 
was slipping sideways past the door, and glan- 
cing askance at the domestic during the oper- 
ation. The quick, restless eyes of the intruder 
caught sight of Tom, and the lad ran to him with 
a sharp yelp of delight. 

“Why, you’re the werry bloke I wants,” he 
screamed. “ Here, come out of this, will yer ? or 
put me somewhere where I can patter to yer. 
Don’t yer know me?” 

“Larry Simes!” exclaimed our hero. 
do you want ? 
gang ?” 

“No sich luck,” was the reply. “ That’s the 
wust 0’ it. That’s the orfulest wust of it, yer see.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Can’t yer guess wot I’m here for—wot I’ve 
been about all these blessed weeks ?” cried Lar- 
ry. “Oh, yer a cove, s’elp me !” 

“ Come out with me, boy.” 

“ Allright. Where’s yourdawg? Don’t bring 
him.” 

“No; Ill not.” 

“All right again. And how is the dawg ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“Ts he really? Poor dawg now !” 

Tom seized his hat and went into the rain, fol- 
lowed by Larry Simes, who, though limping sore- 
ly, managed to keep up with him by breaking into 
a run occasionally. Tom led the way to the sea- 
shore, as if a fitting place for their interview, and 
less a scandal to him. 

He could not trust those in his own house, 
which was full of eavesdroppers, and this con- 
cerned Violet Hilderbrandt, and perhaps her safe- 
ty. Or it might be the beginning of the end of 
all this hateful mystery, and in some way appli- 
cable to that which had happened last night. Or 
it might be danger to Violet or himself: this boy 
was a stormy petrel, and had always preceded the 
storm and the wreck. 


“ And—Violet ?” 


“ What 
Is your master here—any of your 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WARNING. 


Tue rain had subsided in a great degree, but 
the wind had gathered strength, and was at its 
worst upon the coast-line. It came at them fierce- 
ly as they passed from the cutting to the sands, 
and both man and boy struggled against it and 
turned their faces from it, whilst it rushed scream- 
ing by them, carrying along a never-ceasing drift 
of sand and tangled weeds and sea-spray. The 
tide was rising, and the great green waves broke 
with thunderous bellowings on the shore. It was 
a wild day out at sea, and there were foam and 
fury in the waters and under the dull dead sky. 

“ Gord’s truth !” exclaimed the boy, his favorite 
exclamation escaping him as he clutched at his 
cap, and his ragged fringes fluttered in the breeze, 
“this is a place to bring a cove, and no flies! 
and as if I hadn’t enuf o’ it last night ?” 

“Last night ?” 

“Oh, never mind—wot’s the odds ?” 

“We are safe here,” said Tom; “ you can tell 
me every thing now.” 

“Wait till I get a breath, then,” said Larry, 
shivering very violently. 

Tom waited, and the lad said at last: 

“Tt’s all up. The gal must cut. They're 
comin’ to the ’ouse to-day.” 

“ Who—who are coming ?” 

“The slops, coppers, bobbies, yer fool,” said 
Larry, unceremoniously and rudely. 

“The police are coming to Broadlands after—” 

“The guv’nor’s gal. She’s to be took to-day.” 

“Who told you this? How have you discov- 
ered it?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, I ain’t been about here for nuffink,” said 
Larry, conceitedly. “I’ve been hanging round 
Little’ampt all my ’sp paid too—to make 
sure there weren’t no artful kid on, as the guv’- 
nor thought—yer twig? Don’t yer twig?” asked 
Larry, as Tom’s face expressed still more aston- 
ishment, : 








3 “T do not guess any thing yet,” replied our 
ero. 

“T was to let him know when any think was 
up,” said Larry; “and I’ve had by me weeks 
one of them things yer sends by tellygrasp for 
him to get as quick as winkin’, and he’s got it and 
can’t come—and I was to run to yer crib—and 
yer not likely to split—and yer’ll get the gal away 
from us, won’t yer, now? Says’elp yer Gord, and 
wish yer may die, and I'll bleeve yer, old un.” 

“Yes, yes, she must be saved,” said Tom ; “ her 
father may trust me to do my best forher. Where 
is her father ?” 

“That’s more than any on us knows,” replied 
Larry. “He’s werry much out o’ the way, and 
werry careful of hisself at present. So’s old Jar- 
dine; so’s bandy Moke; so’s the Spider—the 
Brummagen Spider, I mean, who was nigh nobbled 
about Oliver’s crib—yer pal!” 

“What!” exclaimed Tom. 

“Oh! ah!—yer innercent, and live in a big 
’ouse—I forgot,” said Larry, with bitter irony; 
“and yer didn’t crack Oliver’s along with the 
Spider and go ’alves, and leave me out of it, and 
not a blooming tanner of the swag for Larry, oh 
no! He wasn’t good enuf for that fakement; 
yer leave him the barrers and the aireys, and he’s 
a’most had enuf of ’em, he has.” 

“T must get home,” said Tom; “I have no 
time to reason with you now. You are of a world 
where all men are thieves. Can’t you get away 
from it, poor devil ?” 

“Yer ain’t coming a preachin’ lay, are yer ?” 
asked Larry, with considerable astonishment and 
fear; “yer have been one 0’ us, ’aven’t yer ?” 

“ God forbid !” 

“Then why—” 

“T must return. Every minute is valuable if 
you have told me the truth,” said Tom. ‘“ Here, 
boy, is that any good to you? Will it keep you 
from stealing for a day or two? It is all I have 
in my pocket.” 

Larry’s fingers closed upon the sovereign which 
Tom had dropped into his hand, opened again to 
allow of a proper facility for spitting on it for 
good luck, then closed finally and tightly. 

“Thankee,” muttered Larry. “That's like a 
real gemman, that is !” 

“ And now be off, and grow bonest if you can. 
Run away to sea, Larry, and drop the whole lot 
of them. Run any where ; you'll find better luck 
than this.” 

“Tosea! What, that beastly stuff over there!” 
yelled Larry, pointing to the ocean. “No, no, 
guv’nor, not me!” 

Tom heard him, but did not stop to continue 
his homily. He was full of anxiety and excite- 
ment. Of all the cares to which he had looked for- 
ward—home cares, home troubles, troubles with 
Ursula and Violet—this had not been foreshad- 
owed or prepared for. This had receded into the 
background, seemed to belong to a past which 
they had all outlived, and which, rising up sud- 
denly and ghastly in their midst again, only as- 
sured him what a little while it was ago. 

With his head bowed against:the wind and 
sleet, he went on as toward a fate which it was 
difficult to fight against, which seemed to press 
him back, as the storm did. The shadows were 
around him again, the danger was closer at hand 
than it had ever been, and he more powerless to 
act. Yes, he was sure, more powerless! For 
Violet Hilderbrandt was working against him, 
and would not have his help. He knew it; he 
was sure of it; her words of yesterday were 
ringing in his ears; looks and signs of yesterday 
were before his mental vision, and were as proofs 
of holy writ, which there was no disregarding. 

One mystery was clearing up before him; the 
light of day—a cold, clear, awful light—was on 
it, and the waif he had left behind on the sands, 
in all his ignorance and squalor, had been wise 
enough to give the clew. 

Violet Hilderbrandt knew of her danger last 
night, and was prepared for it. She had bidden 
him farewell forever on the threshold of his fa- 
ther’s room. She had seen already the terrible 
coming of this day, and had given up all hope 
concerning it. Hilderbrandt had probably com- 
municated with her to put her on her guard, and 
had only given her strength to meet the trial 
bravely, instead of eluding it as she had done be- 
fore. Tom knew what she would do and say; he 
could prophesy her future actions and her defi- 
ance of his wishes. He knew too well that he 
was running madly homeward in vain to her res- 
cue, and that the time for him to act was gone. 
She would be truer to Ursula than to him; she 
would prove to Ursula how strong and brave and 
unselfish a girl she was, and Ursula would let her 
prove it. Unless—ah! unless Ursula were mer- 
ciful, and would of her own free-will say to him: 
“Go to her. She is the woman you love best. I 
give you up.” Ursula was strong and brave, and 
unselfish too; no woman in the world had acted 
more generously than she, once in her strange 
life. And she would domore for him, he thought. 
It would be right to take counsel of Ursula—if 
Ursula were only well! 

He was standing in the hall of his father’s 
house at last; he had run all the way, but the 
distance had never seemed so long or such an up- 
hill toil from the sea-shore to Broadlands. The 
servant who admitted him stared with surprise at 
his flushed and excited face, and when Tom gasp- 
ed forth, “‘ Where is Miss Hilderbrandt?” it was 
in so stern a tone that he went back a step or 
two in dismay. 

“Miss Hilderbrandt, Sir, has gone out with Mr. 
Marcus,” he stammered forth. 

“With Marcus!” shouted Tom. “ Miss Hilder- 
brandt has gone out with my brother ?” 

“Yes, Sir, in the carriage. I saw them.” 

“Which way ?” 

The servant was giving his directions when 
Lady Dagnell opened the drawing-room door and 
came into the hall. The loud tone of her son’s 
voice had apprised her of his return, and she had 
been waiting for him very anxiously. 





“Oh dear !” she said, “why did you leave the 
house at such an awful time as this ?” 

“ Why has Violet gone away ?” he cried, 

“My dear son, I couldn’t stop her,” 

“She promised me she—” 

“Yes, yes; Ursula will explain all,” 

“But Ursula is—” 

“She is in the drawing-room. She is waiting 
for you there.” 

[ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





WOMEN ADMITTED TO THE UNTI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE movement for the co-education of the 
sexes is making rapid ‘progress in England. 
In the spring of the past year the two gov- 
erning bodies of the University of London, the 
Senate and Convocation (the body of graduates), 
united in petitioning the Crown for a new char- 
ter enabling the university to grant degrees to 
women. The Crown having now granted the re- 
quired charter, the Senate has issued new regu- 
lations to give effect to it. All the examinations 
at the university will in future be open to women, 
who will be able to graduate in all the faculties of 
Arts and Laws, Science, Medicine, and Music, ob- 
taining precisely the same degrees as men. Those 
who have already passed the special examination 
for women, which has been in existence for some 
years, and which will now be discontinued, will be 
considered to have matriculated. All the various 
honors and rewards conferred at the different ex- 
aminations will now be open to female candidates. 
The metropolitan university is the first in Great 
Britain which has opened its existing degrees to 
women, and female candidates are already prepar- 
ing to be examined for them in Arts, Science, Law, 
and Medicine. One of the most important col- 
leges attached to the university—University Col- 
lege—has at the same time thrown open its com- 
plete course of study to women, with the exception 
of the medical classes. In the other faculties 
girls attend the same lectures as the men in some 
subjects, separate lectures in others. The only 
opportunity in Great Britain for women to obtain 
a complete medical education is at the London 
School of Medicine for Women, in Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square, the students at which 
are admitted to full clinical instruction at the 
Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road, to which 
no male school is attached. The number of stu- 
dents at the school last year was about eighteen. 
The instruction in the various subjects is given 
by some of the most eminent medical men and 
women in London. 





THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
See illustrations on page 144. 


ATER-COLOR drawings have long enjoyed 
high favor in England, both on account 
of their enduring colors and as being peculiarly 
suited to the subdued light of a drawing-room, 
which only serves to enhance their delicate tones, 
while it utterly destroys the effect of oil-paintings. 
The latter in England are almost exclusively re- 
served for galleries, halls, and dining-rooms, wa- 
ter-colors alone being admissible on the drawing- 
room walls. In consequence some of the best 
English artists have been renowned water-color- 
ists, whose frequent exhibitions have attracted 
marked attention. 

In this country, however, the growth of this 
beautiful branch of art has been of comparatively 
recent date. Americans have crowded the walls 
of their parlors, large and small, with heavy oil- 
paintings in ponderous frames, which could nev- 
er, by any possibility, be seen to advantage, to the 
neglect of the delicate and unfading water-colors 
whose brilliancy remains undimmed by damask 
curtains and half-closed blinds. This was but 
natural in a young community, where progress in 
art is always the last to take place. Within the 
past few years a most gratifying interest has 
manifested itself in this direction. The crude 
pictures that delighted our forefathers have been 
thrust aside, and in response to the popular de- 
mand a new generation of artists, trained in the 
best modern schools of Europe, and glowing with 
cultured enthusiasm, have appeared as the repre- 
sentatives of American art. Under this impulse 
the advance has been prodigious, and there is ev- 
ery prospect that our country will yet attain the 
same eminence in art that she has done in indus- 
try and manufactures. 

The pioneer Water-color Society in America was 
founded some thirty years ago by Messrs. Alfred 
Fredericks, Charles Parsons, J. M. Falconer, Al- 
fred Jones, and other artists and engravers. An 
exhibition was held in the Crystal Palace, which 
excited some attention, without eliciting sufficient 
encouragement to warrant its repetition. Never- 
theless, it aroused public interest in the subject, 
and gave the impulse which led the Artist Fund 
Society in 1865 to organize an initiatory Water- 
color Exhibition, under the supervision of Mr. J. 
M. Falconer, in connection with the Loan Exhibi- 
tion which was held in the New York Academy 
of Design in that year, and which proved a brill- 
iant success. A new Water-color Society was 
immediately formed, which has repeated its ex- 
hibitions annually, with constantly increasing ex- 
cellence. It is an encouraging fact that the 
exhibition of the present season, which is the 
twelfth, now in progress in the New York Acad- 
emy of Design, is regarded as the best yet held. 
An admirable feature is its handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue, prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. J. D. Smillie, from which the accompany- 
ing pictures are taken, and which will prove a 
useful and interesting reminiscence of the pic- 
tures in the collection. These specimen engrav- 
ings, moreover, will suggest the composition of 
the pictures to those who can not see the origi- 
nals, and perchance enable a vivid imagination 
to conjure up their glowing tints, and behold the 
shadow if not the substance. 
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CHINESE PI-TONG.—Joun La Farce. “TO HOLD, AS "TWERE, THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE.”—A.raep Freprnicks. BARN-YARD IN BRABANT.—Henry Van Ivor. 
SKETCHES FROM PICTURES IN THE WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, NEW YORK ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—[Ske Pace 143.] 
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Ladies’ Spring Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1—Recerrion Tomwsrre. This stylish 
dress is of gray Vénétienne (a pretty woolen fab- 
ric with fine dots) and faille to match, and is 
trimmed with embossed velvet with satin ground, 
of the same color, and marabout silk fringe. Both 
the train and the front of the skirt are edged 
with a box-pleated flounce. The princesse polo- 
naise is of faille, with velvet vest, cuffs, and col- 
lar. The vest is separate, and is buttoned down 
the front, while the polonaise is closed at the 
side, under the marabout fringe. It is gracefully 
draped in front, and is caught up behind in three 
puffs, then falls in-a long straight point to the 
top of the flounce of the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Watkine Surr. This handsome suit 
is of Havana brown zephyr cloth, trimmed with 
seal brown velvet and buttons. The short round 
skirt is trimmed with a side pleating of cloth and 
three bias bands of velvet, placed one above an- 
other as shown in the illustration. The double- 
breasted redingote is tight-fitting, and is closed 
in front with two rows of buttons. The collar 
and cuffs are of 
velvet, as are two 
lappets which 
emerge from be- 
hind the two 
pleats that form 
the skirt of the 
redingote. The 
three pockets and 
the redingote _it- 
self are boundon | 
the edge with | 
velvet. 





ENGLISH 
GOSSIP. 
[From our Own 
CORRESPONDENT. ] 
An Objection to 
Tandems.—Lazarus 
and the Beggar. — 


r 


The Depravity of 


Acrostics, 


SAW arandan 

(though I am 
not sure of the 
spelling of it) in 
London streets 
yesterday for the 
first time—three 
horses driven in 
a line. (Years 
ago I saw twenty- 
eight horses in 
hand, by-the-bye, 


a 


going down ‘to 
Greenwich, but 
that was an 


“equestrian and 
dramatic specta- | 
cle” from  Ast- 
ley’s.) The ran- 
dan was a private 
vehicle, and one 
in which I would 
not have trusted { 
myself, even in 
these hard times, 
for a five-pound 
note. Its leader, 
the street being | 
short, was round 
the corner of it; 
there being only | 
two horses in 
sight reminded | 
me, therefore, of | 
a tandem, a story 
concerning which | 
class of carriages 
has been recent- 
ly introduced into 
London society, 
and is worth tell- 
ing. A rich coun- 
try rector, living, 





however, not a 
hundred miles 
from Pall Mall, 
had a fast curate 
— faster even 
than the rector | #™ 


liked, though he 
was a wealthy par- 
son of the old 
school, and not | 
very particular. « | 
At the curate’s 
hunting he wink- 

ed good-natured- 
ly, but when it 
came to his ears 
that the curate had been seen driving tandem, 
he pricked them with no little annoyance. The 
young divine was sent for to the rectory, and 
suitably admonished. Instead of submitting to 
reproof, however, this “curate of the period” be- 
gantoargue. “ My dear Sir,” he reasoned, “ what 
harm is there in driving tandem? You drive a 
pair of bays yourself—capital good ones they are, 
too—side by side ; what can it matter if I choose 
to put my bays—a very inferior pair—one behind 
the other?” “Young man,” answered his spir- 
itual (and temporal) superior, “there may be no 
harm in it, as you say, but it gives offense. These 
things are all matters, you may urge, of taste, and 
are of no real consequence. Yet consider: when 
I conclude the service in church, how do I hold 
my hands? I fold them thus, palm to palm. 
Suppose I put them one before the other, thus” 
—and he took what little vulgar boys call “a 
sight”—“ what would people say? So you see 
there ¢s an objection to tandem.” 

A very witty story reaches my ears concerning 








Lazarus, the musician. I say musician because, 
not moving in musical circles myself (indeed, it 
is forbidden to move in them, and almost to 
breathe), I don’t know whether he plays the flute 
or the trombone ; but whatever it is, he plays it 
very well. At a private party the other night, 
after his execution of some difficult piece, and in 
the reverential hush which followed it, a voice 
was heard to exclaim, in tones of critical author- 
ity, “It would take a clever dog to lick that beg- 
gar.” I can scarcely believe that any musical 
being could have said any thing so witty; it was 
probably said by some outsider (let us hope a lit- 
erary person) who had gone to the party on pur- 
pose to say it. 

Reynolds's Newspaper* is more than usually 
amusing this week upon the vices of the upper 
classes. It tells us that they are so idle, and at 
the same time so depraved, that they are gone 
crazy upon the subject of double acrostics. Even 
Sunday (and this, of course, distresses Reynolds 
exceedingly) is not held sacred from “ this puerile 
and dementing employment.” And, as usual, he 





is quite right, only—doubtless through righteous 
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zeal—a little too vehement in his denunciations. 
As the last ery of the dying philosopher was for 
“light, more light,” so, he says, do the tenants of 
our drawing-rooms make the like passionate ap- 
peal. “Can you give me a light ?”—not, of course, 
for a cigarette, but for an acrostic—is the in- 
quiry of all young ladies of the present day. 
“Pray, pray tell me what celebrated woman with 
a P in her name flourished in Rome in the middle 
of the fifteenth century.” The “ society” papers, 
swift to take advantage of this new taste, set ev- 
ery week the most amazing problems, compared 
with which the homely conundrum is as “ tit-tat- 
to” to a game of chess. Regardless of the laws 
against gambling, they offer pecuniary rewards 
to the successful guessers, and as they give them 
only to those who guess most in the year, thereby 
secure a considerable list of subseribers. No 
doubt it is very sad, especially if one is a pater- 








* The great “organ” of the extreme democracy in 


England. 





familias to whom his daughters come for infor- 
mation upon the desired topics; but is it, my 
good Reynolds, “ absolutely deplorable?” Do they 
really “ point out’”—these double acrostics—‘ with 
warning finger how rotten our civilization has 
grown, and how idle and trivial-minded these 
persons are who are supposed to constitute the 
cream of the nation?” In view of the present 
distress, he compares it, does Reynolds, to Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning, and thus con- 
cludes: “ Upon a review of such heartlessness 
and dereliction of duty I am almost inclined to 
reiterate the sentence which the Great Teacher 
passed upon the barren fig-tree : ‘Cut them down; 
why cumbereth they the ground ??””—an adapta- 
tion of the text, by-the-bye, which in its gram- 
matical construction is almost as puzzling as a 
double acrostic itself. 

People talk of soldiers going to be shot at for 
sixpence a day, but, after all, soldiering, even if 
we were always at war, is a safe calling compared 
with some others about which not half the fuss 
is made. At the Thames Police Court last week 





a young fellow applied for arrears of salary due 





SUITS. 


to him from a keeper of a menagerie. From his 
tigers their performances is a profession which 
brings in at the utmost a hundred pounds a year. 
It is dangerous, of course, at any time; but when 
the public take it into their heads to shout and 


imals always become very furious. What is most 
important (in the manager’s eyes) is that the lion- 
tamer should bolt the cage the moment he gets 
inside; but this, of course, creates a difficulty 
when he wishes to bolt himself. In fact, even 
to appear to retreat is death to him. Whatever 
happens, he must fight it out till the last, and 
sooner or later he has to do it. And this fright- 
ful performance takes place twice a day, besides 
the private lessons he has to give his truculent 
pupils in order to fit them for their appearance 
before the public. 

I wonder that some of the society papers, 
which seem to make common cause against the 





statement it appears that teaching lions and 


halloa and “ throw things” into the cages, the an- | 
g 


leading journal, should not have discovered a | 





contradiction in terms in its description of the 
making of the St. Gothard Tunnel. “The men 
work night and day in shifts,” says the report, 
“and the heat is so great that they wear no 
clothes whatever.” 

There has been a burglar taken up near Wood- 
stock, who is said to have been educated at Rug- 
by. The sole ground for this assertion seems to 
be that in a black bag which he carried was found 
a French dictionary. The statement is probably 
made by some advocate of our public-school sys- 
tem, under which it is very unusual for any body 
to learn French. R. Kemaws, of London. 





DECREPITUDE OF THE MOON. 


ETTING the moon as about two hundred and 
fifty millions of years in advance of the earth 

in development, even when we overlook all the 
eras preceding that considered by Bischoff, and 
the entire sequent interval (which must be long, 
for the earth has no longer a surface one hundred 
degrees Centigrade hotter than boiling water), let 
us consider what 

by 


is suggested 


this enormous 
time difference. 

In the _ first 
place, it corre- 


sponds to a much 


greater interval in 
| our earth’s his- 
tory. During the 
} two hundred and 
| fifty millions of 
| years the moon 
| has been cooling 
at her rate, not 
at the earth’s. 


According to the 
conclusion we de- 
duced from the 
moon’s relative 
mass and surface, 
she has aged as 
y much during those 
two hundred and 
fifty million years 
the earth will 
during the next 
fifteen hundred 
million years. 
| Now, however 
slowly we suppose 
| 




















| as 


the earth’s crust 
to be changing, it 
must be admitted 
that in the course 
of the next fif- 
teen hundred mill- 
ions of years the 
earth will have 

parted with far 
| the greater part, 

if not with the 
whole, of that in 
{i herent heat on 

which the present 

movements of her 


Ag 


im surface depend. 
Bi it ' We know that 
amen these movements 


at once depend 
upon and indicate 
processes of con- 


i raction. We 
know that such 
{ processes can not 
continue at their 
present rate for 
many millions of 
years. If we as- 
sume that the 
| rate of contrac 
} tion will steadily 
| diminish — which 
: is equivalent, be 
it noticed, to the 
| assumption that 
| the earth’s vul 
} canian or sub- 
terranean ener- 


will be di 
minished—the du 


gies 
gic 


- ration of the 
¥ —— proce Ss w ll be 
Pi — greater. But even 
. { on such an as- 

pi AUPE as 
A od sumption, con- 


trolled by consid- 
| eration of the ev 
| idence have 
respecting the 
rate at which ter 
restrial 


we 


contrac- 

tion is diminish- 
ing, it is certain that long before a period of fif- 
teen hundred millions of years has elapsed the 
process of contraction will to all intents and 
purposes be completed. 

We must assume, then, as altogether the most 
probable view, that the moon has reached this 
stage of planetary decrepitude, even if she has 
not become an absolutely dead world. We can 
hardly reject the reasoning which would show that 
the moon is far older than has been assumed when 
long stages of her history and our earth’s have 
been neglected. Still less reasonable would it be 
to reject the conclusion that at the very least she 
has reached the hoar antiquity thus inferred. As 
suming her to be no older, we yet can not escape 
the conviction that her state is that of utter de 
crepitude. To suppose that volcanic action can 
now be in progress on the moon, even to as great 
a degree as on the earth, would be to assume that 
| measurable sources of energy can produce prac 
tically immeasurable results. But no volcanic 
changes now in process on the earth could possi- 
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bly be discernible at the moon’s distance. How 
utterly unlikely does it seem, then, that any vol- 
canic changes’ can be now taking place on the 
moon which could be recognized from the earth ! 

It seems safe to assume that no volcanic changes 
at all can be in progress ; but most certainly the 
evidence which should convince us that volcanic 
changes of so tremendous a character are in prog- 
ress that at a distance of two hundred and forty 
thousand miles terrestrial telescopists can discern 
them, must be of the strongest and most satis- 
factory character. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavra.—There is no better way to arrange a great 
deal of hair than in long braids of three plaited tresses 
forming two wide chatelaine loops that fall low be- 
hind, and then making a full crown braid. 

Anniz.—Your pretty sample of striped blue silk 
with cream figured stripes resembles nearly the first 
importations of spring goods. Make it up with pale 
blue silk in a short Trianon polonaise suit, or with a 
coat basque, vest, revers over-skirt, and wide pleatings 
of Breton lace, also jabots of the same, and you will 
have one of the most suitable dresses for a “ young 
girl just going into society.” 

8. F. G.—The Polka Basque with Flowing Train 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XL, is the best model 
for a black silk house dress. For a street suit you 
should have some striped silk combined with it, and 
make up with a basque, striped vest, and a long round 
over-skirt that has striped panels and border. 

Mus. E. J. T.—When inquiring about a Hungarian 
mantle in letter of January 14, you failed to send your 
address. The best pattern for your silk mantle is the 
Hungarian shape. Trim it with pleated French lace 
in rows on the edge, and a jabot of the same down 
the front. 

Lrti1n.—The modern pronunciation of “ ceramics” is 
with c hard. We have not space to answer your ques- 
tion at length. You will find all the information you 
require in Prime’s Pottery and Porcelain and Miss 
Young’s Ceramic Art, both published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Surerrivove.—We do not recommend any thing 
with which to remove superfluous hairs. The reme- 
dies usually resorted to for this purpose are treated of 
in a book called The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be 
sent you from this office, postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Eruri.—You must have your monogram designed 
and drawn on your canvas at a fancy store. We can 
not provide monograms at the request of our readers. 

E. F,—It is not an “ act of rudeness” for a lady who 
remains to dine with a friend (upon whom she merely 
meant to call) to keep her hat on during dinner. 

Oxp Svssorrer.—Camel’s-hair, lady’s cloth,and cash- 
mere are the fabrics most used for gentlemen's dress- 
ing-gowns. Dark blue, gray, and garnet are suitable 
colors. Quilted collars, cuffs, pocket flaps, and a bor- 
der are still used. We can furnish you with patterns 
for a short gown shaped like a sack coat, for smoking, 
playing billiards, etc., and also of a long gown for 
dressing and for invalid’s use. 

Lvottte.—Wear a pale blue basket cloth sacque 
trimmed with white torchon lace, with black skirts, in 
the house. 

Ca.irornta.—Put up your back hair in finger puffs 
or in a braid high on the crown of your head. Ar- 
range the front in water waves or in the curves called 
Moniagues. 

A Reaper.—In speaking of your husband you can 
usually allude to him as “my husband ;” but if it is 
necessary to mention his name, as in introducing him 


“to a lady, you should also use his title, whether “‘ Cap- 


tain,” or “‘ Doctor,” instead of merely “Mr.” When 
introducing him to a gentleman there is no regular 
form as to which name you should mention first. 

M.—We can give you no information. 

E. E.—The fashionable silk purses are precisely like 
those carried several years ago, and measure in length 
ten inches or more. 

E. J. P.—We do not publish special monograms at 
the request of our readers. 

A. E. 8.—The advertising columns of the Bazar will 
give you the information you ask. We can not say 
whether it will be profitable for you to make lace to 
sell, or tell you how to dispose of it. 

Svussoriven.—Directions for preparing Indian jars 
for pot-pourri were given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XL 

T.—If you can not get black-walnut bark at the 
druggists, you must have recourse to the trees them- 
selves. 

Apmiree anv Inquirer.—The four ushers, in pairs, 
precede the bride and groom to the altar, as there are 
no bride-maids ; when leaving the altar the bride and 
groom come first, then the ushers follow in pairs. 
During the ceremony the ushers stand behind the 
bridal pair—on the left and to the right of them. 

A Sussorniner anv Oruenrs.—Guido Guinicelli, whom 
Ruskin extols as the man of all others whom he would 
most wish to resemble, and who also finds mention in 
Dante's “ Purgatorio,” belonged to a noble Italian fam- 
ily, and was both warrior and poet. He followed the 
profession of arms, and fought on the side of the Em- 
peror Frederick in the Guelph and Ghibelline wars. 
The date of his birth is unknown; he died in 1276. A 
sketch of him will be found in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, 

Kare.—We have already said that there is nothing 
more valueless than old postage-stamps, and that those 
who waste time in collecting them must be content to 
have their labor for their pains. 

Lapiss oF OLeanper.—We can tell you nothing 
about the pepper. Mr. Lewes's name is pronounced 
Lewes. 

Pavume G. K.—Being a guest, you are not called 
upon to assist in waiting on the table. 

A. B. C.—Groomsmen seldom officiate at weddings, 
a “ best man” only attending on the bridegroom. You 
will find the wedding ceremonial fully described in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. Blue-gray is a suitable color 
for your travelling suit. 

Dioxens.—Opinions vary as to the relative excel- 
lence of Dickens's works. Since you intend to read 
them all, you had better take them in regular order. 

Casvat Reaper anp Oruens.—This department is 
especially designed for regular readers, who, consider- 
ing that the advice is given gratuitously, do not think 
it too much trouble to look out for the answers when 
they appear. We can only recommend to you to do 
the same, as we can not tell you in advance when your 
questions will be answered, or undertake to send you 
the numbers when they appear. We endeavor to an- 
ewer inquiries in turn, as soon as we can conveniently ; 
bat the questions received are so numerous that we 
are often obliged in replying to group several under 
one head. Moreover, we reserve the right of exercis- 
ing our discretion in not answering irrelevant ques- 
tions, or those outside our limits. 





Berne entirely vegetable, no particular care is 
required while using Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets. They operate without disturbance 
to the constitution, diet, or occupation. For 
jaundice, headache, constipation, impure blood, 
pain in the shoulders, tightness of the chest, diz- 
ziness, sour eructations from the stomach, bad 
taste in the mouth, bilious attacks, pain in region 
of kidneys, internal fever, bloated feeling about 
stomach, rush of blood to the head, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets.—{ Com.] 





CHILDH OOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 


circular, Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com.] 








Corrine Waert..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 9% cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

















FLORILINE. 


66 FrLOBILINE.” — For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partial ly-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the oxo of the 
teeth with $O) NT, 
and then, when the 1-7 is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p: ~ and nm 4 Te- 
freshing effect upon the mou 

arising from Catarrh or use of sotiecee and aman 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and oe the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 

















RE Reors 
FLORAL AL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, a 
how to grow them, All for a Five Cunt Stamp. 


English or German. 

e Flower and V table Garden, 1 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred eseitee 
For 50 cents in paper covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly M: e—82 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number many fine 
Engravings. Price $125 a year; Five Copies for $5 00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the beet in the world. Send Frvz 
Crnt Stamp for a Fiona. Gorpg, —- List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. dress, 
_____s—s SAMS Vick, Rochester, N. ¥. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


Send for circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, N. ¥. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, Ciara 
Lovisr Ketxioee, Lorra, Janavsourk, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


I V YORK SHOPP 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ‘or circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Second Year, 
Address Jane, 1879. 
Prof. A. LopEMAax, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in afew minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


9 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

























Excursion to 














Wont 














NGTON, 


SMITH, & CO, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all ‘parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





18s00 ACRES IN SEED. 
ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 





138 pages of 
useful information on gardening, with pries Buist's 
Seeds by ounce, pound and bushel. A Northern and 
Southern edition is published. Address, 

ROBERT BUIST, JR., Seed Grower, Philadelphia. 


A FORTY- PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the . neg 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


—Gilior 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 











91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT « SONS. 
STAMPING PATTERNS of, Dt, Parchment, Ps 
eg compine of 100 for 10 centa, 

ENT LEY B » 102 Walker St., N. Y. 





““THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Bafe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


I”Nm TED WwWoRriutyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FR on rocctpt of price. 
Write to oyueas DICK & 0O., 35 Woosrea Srarer, New 
Yous, for their ten cent cent book, mailed to the readers of 
this paper FREE on application. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial pac sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, incla ing . little book on “‘ How to 
make House Plants Bloom” | Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachneetts sary: College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 

ge Stamped | Burlap, 


HOME-MADE TURKISH Large Stamped 


RUGS tions, mailed e receipt of $1. Send ome 

* for circular. Longe inducements to Agents, 
TURKISH RU pareees 00., 

339 Sixth Avenue, + (over Bluxome’s). 


SISSON’S TIDY FASTENER. 
Velvet—all colors. A set free for 10 cents, 
Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 

L. E. SISSON & CO., 
233 Broadway, New York. 


9 5 ew Fancy Cards, with name,10c.,plain or ita’ 
outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Huxt & Co., Hudson, N. ¥. 


























FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


NTS 


OE 
41. WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘* Iseulte.” 10 


40. KELVERDALE. A Novel. By the 
Earv or Desakt..... svdadeseteakesesesibee 15 
89. A TRUE MARRIAGE. A Novel. 
By EMiry SPENDER.....:0....seeeeeeeeeees . 15 
38. MAN AND WIFE. A Novel. By 
WILKIE COLLINS.......ccscccccecee sosesceee 15 
37. AN EYE FOR AN EYE. A Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE...........00+0+ eco 40 
36. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Cuar- 
LOTTE Bronté (Currer Bell). ............. 15 


35. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE- 
PAUL FRONTIER. By “ Maori”.. 10 


34. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 


By GRATTAN GEARY. .... 0.0.00 000008 ceseeee 15 


88. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lytton), 15 


82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. By J. Roprr- 


1CK O'FLANAGAN.......000: REE a Pps eae | 15 
81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 
KATHARINE S. MaCQuolmn. ........0...0005 20 


30. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 


By Cuarvorte M. YONGE........++++00.. 10 

29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuarvorte G, O’Brien....... secesee 20 

28. a CROSSES. A Novel. By 
. E. M. Norvey...... eodecseceveccccececess 15 

. RARE PALE MARGARET. A 
FAQOGE cisannnncine tantiavegstarcinideatenctdgays 0 10 

26. —_ MISTLETOE BOUGH., Edited 
FO, Bs SRO dere ccondpascndcnncesece 15 

25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By WIL Liam BUAck........ccceeeeseereeees 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 
Author of“‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 


23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 


8 A So 10 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ArBLAY)........... 15 
21. ot SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
4 OS ae 15 


20. pita Y¥ LIVINGSTONE; or “* Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Geo. A. Law- 


19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Frances E,. Troiiore. Ilustrated.... 15 


18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 


Novel. By Karuarine Krne............ 15 
17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
EET BURNED shescisctccieuesed sons’ . 10 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. Two Portraits... 10 

15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. Herbert MarmIn............++ 15 

14. HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 
TERE BUBB os cvikeeed coscssosesesies 10 

13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disraewi (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.)..... 5 PEARS IE: OM 15 

12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twenty Years among Bulgarians,(}reeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By 


a Consul’s Daughter and Wife............ 15 
11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
BORER. .ccccccceee seoveddecsbiborbeesusdatodd .. 10 
10. KINGSDENE. A ‘eet. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH........... 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
ID ninniinsidicugbsniniseseustinnes 15 
8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Brook.......... 10 


7. aggre BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Many Patrick. 15 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davuvet. ‘Translated by Laura E. 
MEME Visapssctcistscpiceccancenmaceetines? 10 
5. a HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 


**The Sun-Maid ”. uae ixa 30 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. a Novel. 

By Joun Berwick Harwoop.......... 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 

MON PEO pred achdccoccunciccvcetecaiese 10 
1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 

ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPR.......00ccccsccescccees 15 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Harexr & Broruners will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage paid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the the price, 


F. Artistic Decoration with pen and ink of Hand- 
kerchiefs, Napkins, Pillow oma, &c.,use be oy - 
— Ink without a pi oe oe ‘Nothing so 

by all Druggists and 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Tol. X. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, wees 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 
ro one nae Pleated Back (for girl a “ 
bade da ecquetsececedeuanececce i) 
DIRECTOIRE B. SQUE, Long, Square T- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double- Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years ee 
WD. cosets vccccocscedceeesssescsscesasccocs 
CUIRASS BASQUE with ae | 
Over-skirt with Pleated Bac 





Back Seams, 
, and Walking 


WRITE. 2c ccccccvccccccevcccecesecccsececccoses “« 49 
Vol, XT. 

PLASTRON WRAPPER...........0-2-.e0+++: “« 4 
-—- QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with wi" 
CUTAWAY GOAT Witt VEST , Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt................-..- = ¢ 
LONG a Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- — 
MARGHEIITA . POLONAISE ‘and W ‘alking 

GRE wodiccctcvccccescrscucneccsscndecese ae 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRES oF 5 





LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway erst 
‘ 


Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ ll 
CLOSE - FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and We alking TMK ceasececas 7 a 
P RINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
OE WA Glen ccc nvcecscccccccascccne ° 
BEL "ad HABIT BASQUE and Combination 4 
nse sbceseccccenccnssesescoeshsesacencece 15 
FRENC H COAT, capes Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fav Skirt.............-.ceseccecess = 
LADY'S PRINC ESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress.........-.seeeeeeeeecces eh 


CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
= at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
MlEc nace sgthinberdénaémesecesccceeeeeoeeces = 





sac UE WRAPPER.. oo * 99 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Squat 2 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “ 19 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ op 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... Te 
LAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 23 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. * = 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and*Demi-Trained Skirt...........--+++++... “ 26 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 


Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
‘ 








4 00 9 YOatD O1E).o . csccivcccs cocccccncduade ce * 26 
is OMAN POLONAISE and Short 

Eis cnsnccsncce:cccccccocccbabhaneses = 
MISSES" WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Y one! louse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 

Misses from 7 to 15 years old)..............- “@ 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt. ..........-.00-+.-05 * 30 
INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat. 
ae Coat, Shirt, Diaper - Drawers, and 

did 0b) 665040000 cect cnc ce ghee oheanenee eh 


and 
IN PaNTs WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.........+..-..... “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 
Trained Ski $ 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
— megs skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 


UE iin 0 eetoOdS saceccapecestocseats - & 
COAT- BASGU E, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
RE ENS 6iwk UGA ccckcccvendeveseens “ 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt. “= = 
— BREASTED ( OAT, and Oxford Cut- 
ke 2} ee “ 41 


CHILD’ SW ARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Freck, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 4 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 


Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
Sem, hile + onc ens ceasceosettbees “ 2 

POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ «+ @ 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... « 47 

HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 
and Short Skirt. “ 47 

PLAIN P aoe ESSE POLONAISE, ‘and Demi- 
rei) Oe eee eee ~~ 

ous AN V ist TE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 
DuUd bee Woebeo ch sénebhesce> oc ccahennbecnas 49 


Irt 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt....... “ 49 
ro. BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 
“ 


Skir t 
PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt " 


Vol. XIT. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and a Noun Skirt Jeg 0bece cesecccanene rie 
CHILD Night Wrapper, Night 
aon oo vatpcktne Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French ae 
(for child from 1 to 7 years old).. =—— 5 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: ‘Prine esse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combine d), Ciren- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old).. ‘ 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simuls ated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
We Sain doo dcedencccc cesevseennces ‘ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt ” 


a 


oe 8 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 


All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
Gloves. oO” 
LACES. OU 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 





A_ Hovszrvgnisu’e Goons. 
O-V-D__ SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 

a) Crooxzry. 

0 CHINA. 








Eighth Avenue 


D 
Nineteenth Street. || 








Nineteenth Street. | 

x x 
JONES 

SHOES. 0 0 SILKs. 
CLOTHS. ~() O° caRPETS. 
pomestics. [p _o bREss & GOODS. 
upHomstery. “5 A. a “SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. 1/7 sHAWLs & FURS. 





ar Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
REDUCTIONS. 


We call the attention of the public to the fact that 
we shall offer during this month 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
DEPARTMENTS previous to our semi-annual stock- 
taking. 
Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 
prices of articles, sent free on application. 


IMPORTED 


WHITE GOODS. 


NAINSOOKS, JACONETS, CAMBRICS, 
FIGURED and DOTTED MUSLINS, &o. 


NOVELTIES 


IN SATIN FINISH AND BROCADED PIQUES. 


Also Full Assortment of 


MATELASSE, KENSINGTON, SANDRINGHAM, 
AND LORRAINE CLOTHS, &o. 


Prices Exceedingly Low. 


A.T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 











ROYAL PRINCESS 


g be Honiton and Poiat Lac 
BRAIDS, 


AS for us of the purest 
|e by our English Firms, for 
the Ladies of America; being the 
finest and best used. Beware of imitations! Prices 
as usual. 8c. for Samples and Illustrated Price-Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway, New 
York and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, and Mer- 
ton House, Salisbur <4 Square, London, Eng- 
land. P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. City. 

= PATTERNS ON LL on L (NEN OF THE New! EST Destens. ea 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Jewelry, &c., 
will save both time and money by sending for our 
latest and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 

HMAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 


300 Grand Street, N. WY. City. 








VEGETAB AND FLOWER SEEDS 


fy W2 sk. EVERYTHING ror THR [a 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free N] 


: PETER R HENDERSON |& CO. 


ewes AND npn: OTT 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. — 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


5) GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c._ We 

rive ith eae 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent ree wi each order. r. STARCO., Northford, Conn. 
ART EMBROIDER ond materiale to 


Catal variety. Send 3c. — for Illustrated 48-page 
atalogue. BENTLEY Y BR S., 102 Walker St., NY. 














price; choicest a 


at 
E bes it. pkts. for 2 cts. 
10ct. pkts. for Scts., etc. VER BEN ‘AS BO hn 
named sorts 5Octs. per dozen. C gtalogues > Aw 


D.C. — Riverside —— —— N.Y. 
AN BE CURED. posed incurable dis 


eases. Proof of it mailed free. 
Ds. FOOTE, 120 Lexington Ave., New York. 








50 Perfumed Chromo, &c., Cards (name in gold) and 1 
ComicValentine,10c. Globe Card Co., Northford,Ct. 








60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Cuvrron Baros., Clintonville, Ct. 








POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

The official examination and report on baking pow- 
ders, by the Brooklyn Health Board, shows the ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER to be free from alum or any other 
injurious substance. 

It is a pure grape cream of tartar 
uniform and full strength. Never sold loose. 
only in cans, properly labelled and sealed. 

: AL AKING POWDER CO., 
171) Duane » Street, New York. 


wader, always 
Sold 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Paria, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free af charge. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 











Illustrated Manual for Lon showing all the 
stitches, with full instructions in all kinds of Honi- 
ton and Point Lace ork. ice 50 cents. 


Price-List of materials used sent for 8c. —, 
We have the finest stock of LACK BRAIDS, 
THREADS, &c., in the country. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 


BENTLEY BROS., 
102 Walker Street, New York. 


Wonder Box. 


It contains 12 sheets Loner 5 





12 Env 8, 1 Pen 
omik Pw Patterns 
60 Fancy Ornaments, 
Black Tablets, 2 Book 


n 
ards, 1 Floral Card, 
houettes, § Animal Cards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 


Marks, 40 
Colored ee 130 Em 1 Birth-day Card, 20 

ny K Pictures. Allina Pretty cture Box for 42 cts. 
(By Mail to any address 53 cts.) Posi ae. Sta = taken. 
581 Pretty, Usefu! — — Articles. J. JAY GOU LD, 
30 Bromfield St., 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 








ivcconws $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ .,...... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, TO cddecse 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, GE POR ica cscctwsincccccccccese 7 00 


SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiin Square, New York. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Week.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexrx ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
__ Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LACE PATTERNS 


And materials for Honiton and Point Lace making. 
Best quality All Linen Braids, none better made, at 50 
per cent. lower than elsewhere, Compare samples be- 
fore buying. Illustrated 48-page catalogue for 3c. stamp. 
BENTLEY —s Im rs oul Mansthoterers, 
102 alker Street, | N.Y. 


Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold, 10¢. c. Davips & Co., Northford, Ct 





50 fe a 


100 foray 7 Pictures, 100. : 10 10c. ; 108 | Transfer Pictures We. ; 








12 F frat Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 t "er fc crated 
Mottoes, l0c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.: 4 Fine 6x8 
hit ag Wc. ; 1 Floral i Peoreiee loc. All 1 for boc.! Post- 
Stampstaken. J FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma. 





name in 1d, 
orthford, Ct. 


6 Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Ed: 
silver, and jet, 10c. Globe Pant 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by Jou 
Morey, 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wiit1am Biack.—Hume. By Pro- 
fessor Huxiry. —Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurroy. —Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morrson.— Samuel Johnson. 
By Les Steruen, 


II. 

THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samve. 
Sui.es, LL.D., Author of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 


ist,” “‘ Self- Help, ” “Thrift,” “Character,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Ill. 


CRABB’'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Grorer Crass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. IV 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuarizes 

Lams. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
v. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thon ght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 

A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Heien 8S. Conant, 
40 cents. 


By Mrs. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 


VII. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. _ 

IIT. 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 


IX. 

THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TAN GeakRy. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

x. 

THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Roperick O'Fianagan. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

XI. 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuartorre M. Yonge. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, 


ee 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
AMUEL ApaMs Drake. 75 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Bane < or Drsarr. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Ewtty Srenper. 15 cents. 

An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 


cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wirxre Coutis. 15 cents. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Or1ver Gotpsurrn. 2% 
cents. po 

Macleod of Dare. By Wu.t1aM Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. — 

Jane Eyre. By Cuar.orre Bronté. 15 cents. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Butwes 

(Lord Lytron). 15 cents 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynx Linton. 15 cents. 


Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
By Mary Crcrt Hay, F. W. Rostson, and Justi 
M‘Carruy. 15 cents. 


"By Mary Ceci. Hay. 15 


The Sorrow of a Secret. 
cents. 


‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Watter Besant and 
James Rice. 20 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By Katuarine 8. Maogvorp. 20 cts, 


Light and Shade. By Cuartorre G. O'Baren. 10 cts. 


Love’s Crosses. By F. E.M. Norrey. 15 cents. 

G2” Harree & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





em Hanren’s Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


50 Zuecret, Binoont. (ARDS 3522 10¢, 


Name neatly printed on a all. Star Printing Co., Northford,C ot 








HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Nlustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
Fichus, Jabots, Necklaces, &c., 50c., post 
free. HOW TO WORK CREWEL and 
Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c., Iustrated. 

Mme. GURNEY & C o., New York, 


Ef) Snowflake, Motto, &e., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


HE STANDARD CHROMATIC PITC H, or 
Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
clearness, = kness, and accuracy. Can be carried in the 
ocket. Send for Descriptive Circular. DANIEL M, 
R EAD & CO. 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, only 1 3 centa. 


NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Cc onn. 





CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 








50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto C ards, name 
in gold and jet,10c. G.A. Srrmo,E. Wallingford,Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Maren 1, 1879. 

































































FACETIZ. 


Tues is not probably a woman in all this broad 
sunny land of ours who doesn’t think that the carving 
fork was made for the express purpose of pulling corks 
out of bottles. nancial 


PHARMACOPGIA OF THE PERIOD. 
With a view to advancing the scientific accomplish- 
ments and popularizing the “practice” of our lady 


doctors of the period, we beg to herewith present | 


young feminine practition- 
ers with a few highly useful 
prescriptions for their pretty 
patients. 

Lavy Doctor. “ Well, my 
dear, and how are we feeling 
to-day ?” 

INTERESTING INVALID. 
“Not much better, doctor, 
Do you know, I feel so aw- 
fully depressed.” 

Lavy Dooror. “ Depress- 
ed? Put out your tongue, 
re. as -Ab, yes, just what 

thonght. . Now, to remove 
that feeling of depression, 
I'll order you & new bon- 
net.” 

INTERESTING INVALID. 
* And then I feel so dread- 
fully cold, I can’t get warm 

ow.” 


—- b 

wavy Doctor. “That's 
ve-ry bad. Well, in addi- 
tion to the bonnet, I will 
give you a velvet coat, lined 
and trimmed with real fur, 
to be applied to the back. 
I think that will relieve 
you.” 

INTERESTING INVALID. 
“ Then, too, I can’t sleep at 
night.” 

savy Doctor. “ Dear! 
dear! We really must take 
more exercise. We muet 
positively go to the opera 
oftener than we do.” 

INTERESTING INVALID. 
“But it seems quite an 
exertion to stir from the 

ouse.” 

Lavy Doctor. “Of course; 
I understand. Now, if | 
prescribe you a couple of 
silk dreases, do you think 
you could take them ?” 

INTERESTING IyvaLip. 
“1 am sure I will try any 





A RUN ON A BANK~—DRAWING OUT HIS DEPOSITS. 


thing if I can only get well. I have such dreadful, dis- 
mal thoughts; I fancy all sorts of shocking things.” 

Lavy Doctor. “ We must be patient. We can't ex- 
pect to be cured in a moment. I will tell you what 
we must do, To-night you shall put your feet in 
new boots, and whenever you go out, be very careful 
to wrap round your throat a thick and new gold chain. 
We must cheer up. I-will tell your husband to give 
you a stimulating draught, which they will make up 
for you at the banker's, and then I think we shall do 
very nicely. Good-morning.” 


Progress or Sorencr.—By the use of the micro- | 
phone you can hear the rope walk, the butter fly, the | 
gum drop, or the fall of the year. | 

penpeemaigitipinsiinen 


A new Metuonv.—Here is another method of revers- 
ing the situation: 
The dairy-maid pensively milked the goat, 
And pouting, she paused to mutter, 
“1 wish, you brute, you would turn to milk,” 
And the animal turned to butt her. 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 

Mistress. ‘I think you will suit me very well, but I 
wish to know if you have a follower.” 

Mai. ‘No, mum, I evn't at present, but I really 
can’t say as to how soon I shall ev one.” 

=> 
A FASHIONABLE COMPLAINT. 

Mamma. “ Papa dear, the children have been asked 
to the Willoughby Robinsons’ on the 11th, the Howard 
Joneses’ on the 15th, and the Talbot Brownes’ on the 
2ist. They'll be dreadfully 
disappointed if you don’t 








let them go. May I write 

| and accept, dear papa ?” 
Dear Para (savagely). 
| “Oh, just as you please! 
But as juvenile rties 
should always be taken in 
time, you had better write 
to Dr. Squills too, and tell 
him to call on the 12th, 16th, 

and 22d.” 


——_—~——_—— 
FINANCING. 
Tomy. “Ob, n’pa 
dear, I've been cfenting 
what my skates will cost, 
and it just comes to two dol- 
lars. I’ve saved up thirty- 
two cents. Can you advise 
me where to get the rest ?” 
Gensuaieagt 


THE RULE REVERSED. 
Kererer or IntTe..icence 
Orrics. “ Will you go and 
see Mrs. Picken at once ?” 
Servant (hesitating). ‘No, 
mum ; I shall consider it my 
first duty to make inquiries 
as to her previous character.” 


—p——_—_ 
Alively female gossip, with 
but one arm, is known as 
**the short-hand reporter.” 

_—»—— 


One of our contemporarics 
remarks: “ Av straw which 
may develop into the dooin- 
ed man’s escape.” A mixed 
metaphor, truly! It might 
be possible for a straw by 
evolution to develop into a 
beam—on which the man 
was to be hung, for instance, 








THE STAG AT BAY. 


(Slightly altered from Landseer.) 





or not to be hung—but a 
straw deliberately growing 
to be an escape will be a 
wonderful thing to see. 
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HER FIRST VALENTINE. 
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ST. VALFNTINE’S DAY—A LABOR OF LOVE, 








